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Re ta ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A. MAOFARREN. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monbay, September 22nd, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, December 20th. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, Sept. 20th, at Eleven o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


OF 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 


[1 fern GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 
Hutcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he 
has no connection with the person trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them tothe 
Trade and Public reg The co tt Be yoy include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLING. OSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and ‘a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI’S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 
OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


[oo ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1861. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus.D., Cantab. 
Examiners—Sir JuLius BENEDICT and Signor BEVIGNANI. 

The ANNUAL AUTUMN CONCERT will take place in the course of the Next 
Term, which commences Oct.1. Fee, Three, Four, Five, or Six Guineas. New 
Students must apply on one of previous entrance days.—Prospectuses, with full 
particulars, at 8t GroRGE’s HAL,’ Regent Street; at Branch, for Amateurs 
only, 14, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; at Brighton Branch, 1, Old 
Steine. OC. TREW, Hon, 8ec. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &¢., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Bchola 














Mt JAMES PECK, who for a great many years was with 
the late Sacred Harmonic Society, solicits EMPLOYMENT as a Steward 
= bo gy os or in any capacity connected with Musical matters, such as Music 
ist, &e, 
_ 36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.O. 


: “THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” 
DA WALTER'S New Song, “THE SEA HATH ITS 


PEARLS,” sung with y 
Garden Conearte Pre ; ene success by Mr Maas, at the Covent 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ KILLARNEY.” 
MS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Batrn’s “KILLARNEY” 
at Liverpool, Sept. 15th. 
“THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 


\ ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Sir Jutrvs Benepicr’s 
Variations on “ THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” at Liverpool, Sept. 16th. 

















ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 
the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRANCES 
RripLey HAvERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s, net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H. R Bisuop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in strong paper covers, at 2s, 6d. net, and 
in cloth gilt, 4s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s,, will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, ls.6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s, net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half- 
price 2s, 6d. . 

RISELEY’S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 


NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ArruuR HILL, 4s.—Answer to “In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. THomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; Hanpet, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RIDLEY HAvERGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. Haveraat); F. Abt, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY OHRISTMAS, by Frances RIDLEY HaVERGAL. 


DREAM SINGING ” 9» 
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THE PILGRIM’S SONG ” ” coo eee Ss, OG. 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, ConpDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Just Published. 
AMENT on the Death of His Royal Highness the late 
DUKE OF ALBANY. Composed for the Pianoforte by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The ‘Lament’ on the Death of His Royal Highness the Duke of Albany, by 
Lillie Albrecht, has already been commended in these columns as a clever and 
pathetic piece of pianoforte composition, still an additional word may be said in 
its favour, inasmuch as it has considerable merit.”—Morning Post. 

“Lament on the Death of the Duke of Albany” is an unpretentious but 
original piece for the pianoforte by Lillie Albrecht, which will find many 
admirers.”—The Graphic. 








“LOVE-LIGHT.” 
(In A minor and G minor.) 
Love tee, Music by J. Morrmer Aprz, Words by 
MrrraM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 

O SIGH NOT LOVE, Music by J. MorTIMER ADYE, Words by MrrtaM Ross, 
price 4s. (‘‘ May be recommended as a graceful and vocal piece of writing,”— 
Morning Post.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“() LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 


Song by I@NACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London : 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 


repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


NHE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apu, at the Office of the BrrKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Published This Day. 


BRAGGART GOLD. 


Sone. 
Words and Music by 


HARRY CROFT HILLER. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MADAME MARIE ROZE’S 


Singing of the New Irish Ballad, 


“T WAS A SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL” 


(‘*THADY AND I”) 
**Was piquant, brilliant, and pathetic. An enthusiastic encore rewarded the 
fair singer. The song is extremely pretty, and was accompanied with much 
taste by the composer, Mr Richard Harvey.”’—J/rish Times. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; and all Musicsellers. 

















“THADY AND I.’ 


New Irisu BALiap, 


By RICHARD HARVEY, 


Sung by 


MADAME MARIE ROZE 


At the 
Carl Rosa Opera Concert, at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, AUG. 23rd. 


I was a simple country girl, that loves the morning dearly, 
My only wealth—a precious pearl—I found one morning early ; 
I milked my mother’s only cow, my kind poor loving “ Drimin,” 
I never envied, then or now, the time of richer women, : 
The sun shone out in bonny June, and fragrant were the meadows 
A voice as sweet as an Irish tune (I knew it was my Thady’s) , 
Said, ‘‘ Mary, dear, I fain would stay, but where’s the use repining ? 
I must away to save my hay, now while the sun is shining.” 
Now Thady was as stout a blade as ever stood in leather, 
With hook or seythe—with plough or spade—he'd beat ten men together 
He’s just the man, thought I, for me; he’s working late and early, ; 
He shall be mine, if he is free—he takes my fancy fairly. ; 
I gave my hand, though I was young, and heart, too, like a feather; 
Our marriage song by the lark was sung, when we were wed together; 
And many a noble lord, I’m told, and many a noble lady ‘ 
Would gladly give a crown of gold to be like me and Thady. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Ready. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE 
‘RE E SVE) I UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITIOISMS ON MANY OF THEM, 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING- 


Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MOBI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Most, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of ‘LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 5 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: DUNCAN Davison & 


Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Hdition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of M usic, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HaMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOV HROAT. 

















OVING AFFECTIONS OF THE T 
“Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are destrous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 


Kingdom and the Colonies. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 








Sona, 
WOoRDS BY J. STHWART. 
Music by 
I. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Harron, ‘‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and “‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 





Just Published, 


Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. .» price 4/- 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... HA i ¥s .. price 4/- 





London: NoOvELLO, EWER & Co. 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 


Worcester, Sunday. 

The ‘‘ Music Meeting ” of the choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester Cathedrals, in aid of widows and orphans of clergy con- 
nected with the three dioceses, began here this morning, under im- 
pressive circumstances. Everyone knows that, a few years ago, in 
the time of Dean Yorke and the Rev. Canon Barry, resolute efforts 
were made to change the character of the festival ; as far, at least, 
as concerned the triennial celebration in Worcester. For reasons of 

uite an intelligible nature, a majority in the Cathedral Chapter 
p romed: it expedient to revert to the original form of the Music 
Meeting, which was’ simply that of a Church service made attractive 
out of common by extraordinary musical accessories. The idea was 
acted upon in 1875, with a fair measure of success as regarded the 
charitable end in view, but the change excited an opposition so 
powerful and widespread, and gave rise to so much ill-feeling 
amongst those who, being neighbours, should also be friends, that it 
was not further insisted upon. The matter is now past and done 
with, peace reigns again, and oneness of purpose has been happily 
supplemented by oneness of means. It may be asked why, under 
these circumstances, I have carried the mind back to a troublous 
time. The answer is found in a striking illustration of the fact that 
occasionally “ out of evil cometh good,” though it be not lawful to 
do evil that good may.come. Undoubtedly the clerical movement 
which reached a crisis in 1875 served, without changing the artistic 
character of the Festival, to place it on a sound footing, having 
regard to the sacredness of the building wherein most of its perform- 
ances are held, The whole solemnity is now carried out ‘‘ decently, 
and in order,” with no disregard of claims that in the very nature of 
the case cannot be entirely ignored, and with no abatement of the 
musical pretensions which, for 160 years, have made the Festival of 
the Three Choirs more than a local event. One result of this 
sensible and happy compromise between religion and art is found in 
the special service that takes place at Worcester on the first day of 
the Festival week. The sister cities, Gloucester and Hereford, are 
content with an ordinary and less impressive function immediately 
before the opening oratorio. Distinctly they should follow the lead 
of Worcester, for nothing can be imagined more worthy of its object 
or more elevating in its tendency than the noble and beautiful 
service which, during three hours this morning, engrossed the atten- 
tion of a multitude which filled the vast Cathedral from end to end. 

The supreme attraction for that vast gathering was undoubtedly 
the presence of the Festival band and chorus, and the liberal employ- 
ment of all their resources upon works of high religious art. Other 
things were not wanting, such as the attendance of the Mayor, 
aldermen, and councillors of the ‘‘ faithful city,” in full civic state, 
and the Presegy J of the pulpit by a renowned preacher in the 
person of Canon Knox-Little. But music, as on such an occasion 
was natural and right, held the first place, and it must be said that 
the handmaid of religion has rarely proved more worthy of her 
mistress, or showed with greater power how effectively she serves 
the highest purpose that can engage the human mind. For this 
occasion the regular choir of the Cathedral was absorbed into the 
mass of the Festival chorus, which, with the band led by Mr 
Carrodus, occupied an orchestra specially built at the west end of 
the nave, The Festival organ, erected near by, was also used, and 
thus the entire musical conditions of the serviee differed from those 
of ordinary times, while the compositions performed as an act of 
worship might, apart from their devotion to that end, have stood for 
a concert programme of real value. The proceedings began with St 
Francis d’Assisi’s Hymn to the Creator, as set to music by Dr F. 
Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey. Never before, perhaps, 
did that quaint ns of comprehensive praise form part of a 
service in an English church, and it may > that many artless 
minds were exercised by its invocation of ‘‘ Sister Moon,” ‘‘ Brother 
Wind,” and “ Mother Earth.” But the hymn is a noble effusion, 
and Dr Bridge has wedded its English version to strains having 
significance for those who seek through it to know a composer b 
whom is held one of the most distinguished posts that, in England, 
the art of music has to bestow. It is not difficult, in the light of 
this hymn, to see Dr Bridge engaged upon works of far greater 
dimensions and pretence. Experience of it points to the latest 
successor of Henry Purcell as to one who may, without presumption, 
seek honour in the highest walks of sacred art, for this music is 
melodious, well wrought to the end of appropriate and contrasted 
effects, and marked by imaginative as war as executive power. I 
do not say that the Hymn to the Creator appears wholly free 
from the crudities that necessarily beset the path of a composer as 
yet inexperienced in the management of great resources. Certain 
phrases are insisted upon again and again, for reasons not found in 
themselves—one of the most constant sins of modern music, and, 
here and there, the tone-colour seems more gaudy than tasteful. 








But a work may have defects of expression and still be sound in 
idea and feeling. The Hymn to the Creator is unquestionably a 
case in point. Its idea is elevated; its feeling true and warm. 
These are immense merits, and, as Dr Bridge’s musicianship admits 
of no question, connoisseurs turn to him expectantly. He must go 
on to still higher things, or the question will be asked in his case, as 
in so many others, “If no more, why so much?” Concerning the 
performance of the Hymn I have nothing to say. Neither duty nor 
inclination makes me a critic of religious worship. Enough, that 
whatever advantage comes to a work when its conductor is also its 
composer, was enjoyed by Dr Bridge’s music. 

The ‘‘ Service ”—technically so called—used this morning is 
known as ‘‘Ouseley in F,” and was written by the accomplished 
Oxford Professor for, I believe, a previous Festival occasion. It 
deserves revival as being a genuine example of English church music, 
couched, to a large extent, in modern phraseology, and yet not 
divorced from the dignified and, it may be, somewhat formal, utter- 
ance of the past. Sir F. G. Ouseley is by no means a musical 
revolutionary, but he knows how to exemplify the well-ordered 
progress which avoids alike the evils of recklessness on the one hand, 
and stagnation on the other. Many passages in the ‘‘Te Deum” 
are of a high order, and show a power such as no mere professional 
qualifications can ensure. Two anthems entered into this morning’s 
magnificent service, the first-of them being Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ When 
Israel out of Egypt came,” written, as every amateur knows, for an 
eight-part choir, with orchestral accompaniment. Hardly could a 
better choice have been made; though, when appealing to the 
tenderness of charity, one longs most of all for the divine strains of 
‘* Hear my prayer.” Near to Mendelssohn’s powerful work, Dr Croft’s 
well-known ‘‘Cry aloud and shout” seemed weak and ineffective. 
Granted that it is an English classic, there are others of the same 
vy which might have been chosen in absolute certainty of su ccess. 

he musical service ended with the hymn, “Holy, Lord God 
Almighty,” impressively sung by choir and congregation with full 
orchestral accompaniment. 

Canon Knox-Little took his text from Zachariah, chap. ix. v. 17, 
founding upon the prophet’s recognition of Divine goodness and 
beauty a singularly eloquent and powerful discourse, which rivetted 
the attention of the vast audience. The Canon was expected to 
depart from, or, at any rate, rise above the usual standard of 
festival sermons, and he justified anticipation without, perhaps, 
securing the assent of all his hearers to every part of an argument 
which sometimes ran into a region more definite than that of 
theology. Clergymen who preach sermons on music should get 
musicians to revise them. Had Canon Knox-Little done so, we 
should not have heard Mendelssohn and Spohr instanced as com- 

sers who led lives of suffering. Mendelssohn the joyous, and 

pohr the invincibly self-complacent, were not happy illustrations of 
the fact the preacher had in view. But the chief feature of the 
sermon was a tremendous onslaught upon “apostles of culture.” 
Canon Knox-Little seems to have a special grudge against these 
latter-day persons, and he exhausted his powers of invective in 
holding them up to reprobation as “‘ apostles of Satan.” It was not 
uite easy to see why. However, the preacher contrived to 
Scotans them from an occasion which, but for culture, could 
hardly have being, and in doing so, sent his congregation away with 
food for thought. At the close of the sermon, a collection was made 
on behalf of the charity. 

Monday. 

Yesterday I drew attention to the improvement of this festival in 
its religious aspect, and now I have to speak of a change for the 
better as regards its art. For long years it was charged against 
those who manage these music meetings that they afforded nothing 
like adequate opportunity for rehearsal ; all the preparation, as far 
as ptt practice went, being crowded into the working hours of 
asingle day. The accusation perpetrated no injustice, but it did 
not involve special censure. Nothing more than the usual course was 
taken by these managers, who were far from singular in under-esti- 
mating the requirementsof a good performance. Lately there has been 
amendment, which has extended to Worcester in a marked degree, 
the rehearsals being now spread over three days, with ample time 
for working up materials into a reasonably excellent whole. Take 
the present festival as an example. On the 4th inst. an orchestral 
practice took place in London, when, also, certain of the rincipal 
vocalists tried their songs. On Saturday afternoon last the music 
of the special Sunday service was gone through, together with can- 
tatas by Bach, Schubert, and Spohr, forming part of the week’s 
rogramme. This morning the preparation extended to Gounod’s 

edemption, Dvordk’s Stabat Mater, Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, 
and Mendelssohn’s St Paul, a number of secular works being 
rehearsed later in the day. Of a surety it cannot now be said at 
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Worcester that performers and composers are refused a fair chance. 
The result will undoubtly appear in various ways, not least in an 
access of the respect which the public feel for earnest endeavour as 
opposed to perfunctoriness. 

This being an ‘‘ off day ” in the matter of performances, advantage 
may be taken of leisure to sketch an outline of the proposed doings. 
Five performances will take place in the Cathedral, on the mornings 
of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, and on the evening 
of the second of the days named. Three of these occasions are 
devoted to as many great works; that is to say, Gounod’s 
Redemption (Tuesday), Elijah (Wednesday evening), Messiah 
(Friday). A novel feature is presented here—the removal of Elijah 
from its time-honoured place at the head of the festival programme, 
and the substitution for it of Gounod’s Trilogy. I assume that the 
change was not made without due consideration. As to its being a 
change for the better, experience will decide. But with regard to 
all such matters a safe principle, no doubt, is to respect whatever 
has become established, unless the opposite course assures a positive 
advantage. For the present Handel’s Messiah keeps its position as 
the crown and climax of the festival. How long it may continue to 
do so has now, of course, become a serious question. The two 
remaining Cathedral programmes are made up of comparatively short 
works, which it is necessary to group. On Wednesday morning will 
be presented Cherubini’s Second Mass (D minor), Handel’s Overture 
to Esther, a Whitsuntide cantata by Sebastian Bach, Spohr’s 
Christian’s Prayer (Vater Unser), and Schubert’s Song of Miriam. 
The selection to be presented on Thursday morning is less mixed, 
and includes only Dvordk’s Stabat Mater, conducted by the com- 
poser, who has arrived in Worcester for that purpose, and Part I. of 
Mendelssohn’s St Paul. Two secular programmes remain for notice, 
but let me say, first, that the performance of them will not take 
place in the College Hall (the refectory of monkish times), but in the 
new Public Hall, which is a far more suitable room, and presents to 
many minds a distinct advantage as wholly separating the 
‘worldly ” music of the festival from religious precincts. Only the 
leading features of the two concerts need be pointed out here. Those 
of the first (Tuesday evening) are the overture to Der Freischiitz, the 
opening movement of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, to be played by 
Mr Carrodus, and Mr C. Harford Lloyd’s new cantata, Hero and 
Leander, On the second occasion (Thursday evening) the programme 
includes the Overture to Die Zauberfléte, Dvorak’s Symphony in D, 
conducted by the composer, and a liberal selection from Gluck’s 
Orfeo. Taking the whole scheme into one field of view, it 
recommends itself as eminently adapted to the circumstances of the 
festival. The public here, while not averse from a considerable 
element of novelty, prefer tried and acknowledged excellence that 
has become familiar. I shall not say that they are wrong. These 
festivals are a powerful means of forming and raising taste, and it is 
always safer to use for that purpose works which we know are 
masterpieces. The quidnuncs have their festivals elsewhere. 

With regard to the executive resources of the present meeting, 
none can say that they are inefficient. The principal singers are 
Mdmes Albani, Anna Williams, Hutchinson, Enriquez, and Patey ; 
Messrs Lloyd, Newth, Brereton, and Santley ; an orchestra of seventy- 
four picked performers is led by Mr Carrodus, and an efficient 
chorus has been drawn from Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, and 

Birmingham. Dr Colborne, of Hereford, presides at the organ, and 
Mr C, L. Williams, Mus. Bac., of Gloucester, at the pianoforte, the 
biton of conductor-in-chief being held, as on so many former 
occasions, by Mr Done, the veteran and universally esteemed 
organist of Worcester Cathedral. 


Tuesday. 

Weather is an important factor in the calculations of all he 
estimate the chances of these Three Choir Festivals. To a special 
extent that is the case. At greater solemnities of the kind, held in 
the midst of a vast population, as at Birmingham and Leeds, the 
question of skies fair or foul matters little. But in Worcester, 
Hereford, or Gloucester only a small part of the audience is drawn 
from around the Cathedral towers. The rest troop from the country 
side, more or less far afield, and the barometer naturally decides 
the “to be or not to be.” This morning the pluvial deities 
threatened mischief, and turned on a fine drizzle of a particularly 
exasperating as well as damping nature. So doing, however, they 
only reminded us of their power, and made us value the goodwill 
which subsequently prompted them to cry “pack clouds away,” 
and let the sun shine out. For that proof of benevolence, where 
only maleficence was expected, Worcester has reason to be thankful. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the ancient city has taken much 
trouble to dress in holiday garb. The people have hung out a 
number of flags—a cheap and lazy method of showing a festive 
mind—so far doing better than Gloucester last year, but falling far 








short of Hereford in 1882. Hereford is the pluckiest of the as- 
sociated cities. When the very existence of the festival as an 
artistic institution was threatened by clerical pretensions, the little 
lace on the Wye stood firm and would not be moved from the old and 
onoured way. Undoubtedly this saved the festival, and Hereford 
has ever since shown its continued appreciation by an elaborate 
system of street ornament, which adds no little to the charm of the 
occasion, and, therefore, to its popularity. Worcester has not yet 
risen to this mark of earnestness, but the sooner it does so the better, 
for there is more in the artistic decoration of a festive town than meets 
the eye. Compared with Continental cities those of oe are 
woefully behind in all such matters, and Worcester especially should 
have seen what the poor town of Bayreuth did to dignify the 
Wagner Festival of 1876. Every street, and almost every house, 
was a picture, and more—it was a monument of earnest, self- 
sacrificing sympathy with a great occasion. In this connection, it 
may not be amiss to point out another exemplification of the loose- 
ness and carelessness which, in England, and at times such as the 
present, entail neglect of graceful opportunities. I am informed 
that the Mayor of Worcester gave a breakfast at the Guildhall this 
morning, and that it is customary for the occupant of the civic chair 
so todo. Theevening papers give a list of the guests, but I look in 
vain amongst the names of numberless obscurities for that of the 
great composer and illustrious artist, Herr Anton Dvordk, who is 
here to conduct one of his finest works. Asa matter of fact, Herr 
Dvorak was not asked to honour the Guildhall with his presence, 
and will, doubtless, take back to Prague no very flattering idea of 
the intelligence and propriety which govern English official cour- 
tesies. All who understand what was due to a guest of the festival 
and to a man of world-wide repute will agree with me that to make 
room for him the Mayor might well have sacrificed a Councillor or 
even an Alderman. : : 
The series of Cathedral performances began this morning with 
Gounod’s Redemption, that work taking the place occupied for many 
years past by Mendelssohn’s Llijah. I said yesterday that only 
experience of the change could prove or disprove its wisdom, and 
now I am bound to state that those who made it did not reckon 
without their host. The sale of tickets for the Redemption was 
unprecedented, going, I am informed, beyond the highest figures 
recorded in connection with Handel’s Afessiah. When one seeks to 
estimate the significance of this fact count must be taken of the 
element of novelty. The work was heard in Worcester this morning 
for the first time, and, since its production at Birmingham in 1882, 
has been so much talked of and written about that even the way- 
faring man, though a fool, might be expected to turn out of his path 
through sheer curiosity. But when all due allowance is made on 
this score, the extraordinary attendance at the Cathedral to-day is 
not wholly explained, and we are driven to the conclusion—by no 
means unwelcome—that Crounod’s sacred masterpiece has found its 
way to the public heart. In truth, however, few of us need drivin 
in the direction just named. The country which has elevatec 
Handel’s Messiah to so peculiar a position that it remains an object 
of worship through changes of fashion, and despite lapse of time— 
that country, I say, takes naturally to Gounod’s Redemption, 
albeit the work stands, artistically speaking, at the opposite pole. 
The reason is, that it appeals to the religious instinct of a 
religious nation, doing so, like 7'he Messiah, through the most sacred, 
pathetic, and impressive of stories. The touching tale, so simply 
told by the Evangelists, all its incidents standing out in relief against 
the awful background of tremendous issues, needs no great —. 
from art to become absorbing, however presented. Gounod has 
treated the sublime drama in his own fashion, concerning which 
musical connoisseurs will always, perhaps, disagree. But there are 
things of high import, ‘‘ hidden from the wise and prudent,” though 
‘‘revealed unto babes,” and the public, who are not connoisseurs, 
will ever listen with sympathetic ears to the French master’s cunning 
harmonies, throwing, as they do, a glow of new life and colour 
around familiar scenes. The presentation of the work gains immensel 
when the place is a cathedral. I, for one, cannot reconcile myself 
to the Hedemption in a concert-room. Its association with ‘‘long- 
drawn aisle and fretted vault” is too obvious and pressing for com- 
plete accord with secular surroundings. To day the exigencies of 
the work were, in this respect, fully met. The whole environment 
was that of religion. The very form of the sacred edifice, the 
figures on its storied windows, the cross pode high above the 
rood-screen, the altar with its adornments, all spoke the same story 
as the music, and assuredly none could resist the conjunction or bar 
an influence which poured through every channel of sense. How 
great was the impression upon the audience was a matter for feeling 
rather than observation. Profound quiet reigned throughout the 
beautiful church as the story unfolded itself; but a keener and, 
perhaps, a truer perception than that of sight or hearing recognized 
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to what extent the subject and its treatment combined had evolved 
almost an excess of sympathy. 

The performance was conducted by Mr Done, who deserves con- 
gratulation upon the judgment and discretion displayed in a reading 
which as nearly as possible coincided with that of M. Gounod at 
Birmingham. The actual defects were of a sort no conductor could 
guard Soe. Often, for example, the intonation of the chorus was 
just faulty enough for discomfort, while an occasional slip in the 
orchestra added to discomfort the shock of an evil unexpected. Nor 
were the solo vocalists free from fault. Among these were four dis- 
tinguished artists who ‘‘ created” their respective parts at Birming- 
ham in 1882—to wit, Mdme Albani, Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and 
Mr Santley. It may be taken for granted that no word of reproach 
applies to them, or to the American soprano, Mrs Hutchinson, on 
this occasion their worthy associate. But Mr Brereton, to whom 
fell the bass Narratives, should take lessons in elementary declama- 
tion before next essaying such music. As a rule he was stilted and 
mechanical, and as an exception he was impulsive without judgment. 
The music of the Impenitent Thief might also have been in better 
hands, On the whole, no more than modified approval can be given 
to the performance, which, however, did not fail of its intended 
effect. There are some works to a large extent independent of a 
perfect rendering. It should be added that the oratorio was pre- 
ceded and followed by a short form of prayer, which, in a measure, 
changed its performance from an exhibition of art into an act of 
worship. 

This evening the first secular concert took place in the Public 
Hall, the principal feature of the programme being Mr C. Harford 
Lloyd’s cantata, Hero and Leander. My judgment of that work 
must be reserved till a more convenient opportunity for its expres- 
sion. Next to the cantata in point of musical interest was the 
quis allegro of Beethoven’s violin concerto, as played by Mr 

arrodus, whose favourite and worthy cheval de bataille it now is ; 
the masterly fashion in which our English violinist deals with this 
piece and with the astounding difficulties of Molique’s cadenza is too 
well known for renewed description. Enough that Mr Carrodus’ 
performance remains a supreme exemplification of technical skill, 
and commands universal applause. The balance of the programme 
included a considerable number of favourite songs and orchestral 
selections that do not press for notice. 





Wednesday. 

_ My remarks upon the discourtesy shown to Herr Anton Dvorak 
in connection with the Mayor’s breakfast have answered their deli- 
berate purpose, and not only attracted attention here, but brought 
forth an explanation, which, I am happy to say, partly exonerates 
the highly-esteemed gentleman who is now chief magistrate of the 
“faithful city.” A paragraph, obviously inspired, appears in a 
local journal this evening, and runs as follows: ‘It is desirable to 
explain that the Mayor was anxious that, in accordance with custom, 
all who were prominently associated with the festival performances 
should partake of his hospitality, and until he saw the above obser- 
vations to-day, was unaware that there was any omission. He 
received a list, and invitations were sent to all whose names were in 
it. Unfortunately, the name of Herr Dvorak was inadvertently 
omitted. It is hardly necessary to say that the Mayor would have 
been delighted to welcome the eminent composer to his breakfast, 
and deeply regrets the oversight which denied him the honour.” 
The remarks which elicited the foregoing handsome explanation have 
been called by another local paper ‘“‘rather ungracious.” Let the 
public judge where the ungraciousness lies, is worship, having, 
doubtless, work enough on his hands, trusted to others, and they 
failed to recognize the presence of aman whom the whole city should 
delight to honour. True, the oversight is nothing extraordinary. 
While mindful of the claims of rank and wealth, we English have 
yet to learn what, in full measure, are those of genius. Every 
illustration of the fact should be put in the sunlight for men to gaze 
at and take warning by. 

Mr E. Harford pale cantata—the performance of which has 
already been recorded—now demands the attention due to novelty, 
and to a composer who is making his mark. Its story—Hero and 
Leander—is one that invites musical treatment in cantata form, but 
scarcely admits of compression to the narrow limits of the present 
work. There was, I believe, an absolute reason for brevity ; com- 
pliance involved, however, no little sacrifice, both to the ‘‘argument”’ 
and the composer. The whole subject is dismissed in eight numbers, 
while, even in the laying-out of restricted space, the poet, Mr F. E. 
Weatherly, found it needful to take up no inconsiderable part with 
episodical matter, namely, the worship in the Temple of Venus. 
— entailed go gaps in the outline which, I hope, will at some 
naan period be filled bg the sake of completeness. In so far as 

© was free to act, Mr Weatherly has done well. His verse flows 





smoothly ; it is sufficiently varied in structure ; musical in expression, 
and poetic in idea. The composer, on his part, suffers no less from 
the narrow limits to which he was confined. Indeed, the chief and 
only important defect in his work is an absence of proper develop- 
ment. He resembles a preacher, who, tied to time, can do little 
more than state the “heads” of his sermon. This fact points dis- 
tinctly to the revision and enlargement already suggested. The 
cantata, as it stands, reproaches its own incompleteness. 
Surely Messrs Weatherly and Lloyd will not be deaf to the 
cry of their child? Let me now enter a little into detail. 
The opening number is a chorus of people from Abydos, sung as they 
cross the narrow sea to the temple at which Hero officiates. It is a 
smoothly-flowing allegretto in nine-eight measure, having much of 
the grace and some of the character we instinctively associate with 
Mendelssohn. For it nothing more was needed than beauty of 
phrase and rhythmic completeness—merits which Mr Lloyd has 
supplied in abundant measure, setting off his vocal music, moreover, 
y many graces of orchestration that reveal a true eye for appropriate 
colour. The exordium may lack power, for which the outed does 
not call. On the other hand, it wants nothing calculated to enchain 
the sympathy of an audience. This means, in brief, that it is 
pervaded by an engaging spirit of beauty. The second number 
contains provessional music, and an incidental solo for Leander, who 
is moved by the charms of the priestess, Hero. I need not stop to 
describe the solo, which is merely an appendage to the orchestral 
march. In the last-named Mr Lloyd has obviously sought to express 
the mingled simplicity and grace of Greek art—a task undertaken by 
Gluck long ago, and, later, by Mendelssohn in his illustrations of 
Sophocles. It will at once be assumed that he makes liberal use of 
the ‘‘wood wind,” employs to a large extent plain diatonic 
harmonies, and strives after a reposeful melodic expression. In all 
this success rewards his efforts, and success, be it observed, is gained 
by true and unaffected means. Whatever may be the defects of 
the cantata, no one can charge it with trying to excite interest 
by the artificialities and ‘‘ dodges” that, now-a-days, are so often 
called to the help of incompetence. Mr Lloyd, it is true, uses a 
certain dissonant chord whenever death is mentioned, but even if 
the device were inaffective it would be harmless as standing in 
the way of nothing more legitimate. A Hymn to Adonis, sung 
by Hero, with choral refrain, forms the next number, and here Mr 
Lloyd has absorbed even more of the Greek element. That is to 
say, he has adopted for melodic purposes an ancient ‘‘ mode” 
expressed in modern notation by the scale of A minor without the 
sharp seventh ; aiding the quaint and archaic effect thus produced 
by the simplicity of structure and characteristic figuration already 
pointed out. How much the wail for the death of Adonis gains by 
these perfectly legitimate means need not be indicated to musicians, 
The cadence of the refrain, in particular, with its consecutive 
chords, D minor, E minor, A minor, seems the very language of 
grief. This number, although episodical, is the most fully developed 
of all, and more that any other exemplifies Mr Lloyd's delicacy of 
touch and grace ofexpression. It is a perfect little musical picture, and 
answers the higher purpose of art by stimulating imagination while it 
pleases sense. I must not forget to add that incorporated with it is 
a prayer ‘‘O, be gracious,” written (for voices alone) in tonal har- 
monies only ; not one inverted, diminished, or augmented chord being 
found throughout. How satisfying and restful this music is can be 
imagined without difficulty. The inevitable love duet for Hero and 
Leander is somewhat disappointing, being, for one thing, too brief, 
and lacking also the strenuousness of passion. I can only assume 
that Mr Lloyd, consciously hampered by a sense of restricted space, 
was afraid to let himself go, and could not gain the necessary impetus 
and warmth. In the fifth number we have a chorus for the wor- 
shippers as they return across the sea, with it being combined solo 
assages for Leander. Here I need not stop, the music being drawn 
en from the materials of the opening chorus. An air for Leander 
follows, sung to a stormy accompaniment, before starting on his 
fatal swim. This number is by no means ineffective, though perhaps 
the least original in the work. Its melody lacks necessary elevation 
and distinctiveness, some of its phrases being such as narrowly escape 
a place in the catalogue of common property. We reach hi her ground 
in Hero’s soliloquy previous to her act of self-murder. The number, 
like others, is too brief, but its expression cannot be denied, while, 
for the first time in the work, I see marked indications of dramatic 
power. Mr Lioyd should lay himself out to the education of the 
great quality that, in a more less rudimentary measure, he clearly 
possesses. He is but a young man, and before him lies am le time 
for acquiring the force of conception and utterance that will crown 
his talent. The Epilogue, a lament for the dead lovers, is really a 
beautiful number, tenderly expressive in its vocal phrases, but most 
characterised by an orchestral theme announced in three octaves by 
violin, flute, and English horn—a device for which Verdi in, if I 
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remember rightly, his Rigoletto, has given some sort of precedent. 
The effect is extremely-touching, as well as peculiar, amply justify- 
ing the means used, not only in this regard, but in respect of truth 
to the situation. Judged asa whole, Hero and Leander strengthens 
hope of the young Oxford musician, who should now be numbered 
amongst our coming men. The performance, directed by the com- 
poser, was ably sustained in the solo parts by Mrs Hutchinson and 
Mr Santley. The orchestra and chorus brought zeal and intelligence 
to their share of the common task, and the audience were evidently 
in sympathy with the music they had gathered to hear. 

This morning the attendance at the Cathedral was but moderately 
large, although Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, which made so great 
an impression three years ago, opened the programme. It would 
have been wiser to put Elijah down for the morning, since there is 
no reason to believe that Mendelssohn’s oratorio has lost, or even 
relaxed its hold upon public favour. The committee, however, are 
trying an experiment, and will probably have to pay for it. 
Cherubini’s Mass was not given as perfectly as in 1881, the choruses 
being occasionally ragged, and the ensemble of the soli voices 
wanting absolute truth of intonation. Happily, these defects were 
neither constant nor serious enough to take much from the pleasure 
of the audience, who passed completely under the spell of a great 
master’s genius. Truly, few masses are more elevated and artistic 
than that of the composer of Medea, who here shows with what 
success he could take the accepted model of hisday—a model none too 
sacred in character—and invest it with the sublimity of religious 
feeling. Some works of this kind, even by Haydn and Mozart, 
seemed to have formed a religious alliance through accident, but 
Cherubini’s ‘‘D minor” expresses the spirit of devotion where the 
letter of its utterance most closely resembles the language of secular 
art. As to this I need not go into details, yet cannot pass in silence 
the wonderful movement in the Kyrie which deals with the mystery 
of the Passion and the tragedy of the Atonement. Here the solemn, 
subdued monotone of the choral voices is attended throughout by 
beautiful melodic figures for the violins that, so to speak, wreathe 
themselves around the story. Never-was device more happy. It is 
the Agony in a Garden ; the crucifix decked with flowers. Much 
of the effect of the performance resulted, of course, from the efforts 
made by the principal vocalists—that is to say, by Mdme Albani, 
Mdme Enriquez, Mrs Hutchinson, Mr Boulcott Newth, Mr Dyson, 
and Mr Brereton. Somehow the voices of these artists did not 
blend perfectly ; but each did good service, while the lovely Bene- 
dictus, sung by Mdme Albani, Mdme Enriquez, Mr Newth, and Mr 
Brereton, afforded an ensemble wherein hardly a flaw could be 
discerned. Following the Mass came the Overture to Esther—once 
inevitable at these festivals; Bach’s cantata, God so loved the world ; 
Spohr’s Christian’s Prayer, and Schubert’s Song of Miriam. To 
some of these works I shall return. 

This evening Elijah was performed in the Cathedral, under 
circumstances which, it is hoped, will never again be imposed upon 
that favourite and noble oratorio,—D. 7’, 
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Mrs Wetpon.—Red Lion Court is one of those quaint ‘‘no 
thoroughfares” that run northward out of Fleet Street, between 
Shoe Lane on the east and Fetter Lane on the west. A little way 
up, on the left hand, large placards direct your attention to ‘‘ Social 
Salvation” and its contents. The offices of ‘‘ Social Salvation” are 
on the ground floor and consist of a couple of dingy panelled rooms, 
without any pretence to comfort, and very like most other small 
“eae hing oftices, only rather more so. In the front room is a greffe, 

ehind which, when not engaged in serving writs and other pro- 
cesses at his own personal risk, sits Mrs Weldon’s confidential 
secretary, Mr Harcourt. Mrs Weldon herself transacts business in 
the outer room amid a chaos of ink bottles, stumps of pens, papers 
and memoranda, legal and other, that somehow sets you thinking of 
Mr Dick and his famous memorial. The inner room is her sanctum 
where she makes tea and receives her visitors. She welcomes you 
pleasantly, puts a few shrewd questions as to your business, and 
when she is satisfied will enter into conversation very freely. Her 
dress is plain and with a certain picturesque primness about it, but 
in perfect taste. As she talks she throws one knee over the other, 
and rests both her palms upon it as a man might. The attitude is 
masculine, but perfectly natural. Her hair is cut short. Her 
features—now public property—are extremely vivacious, and her eyes 
strangely brilliant and piercing. It is no flattery to say that if a 
woman is never older than she looks, Mrs Weldon must be still 
young. Her conversation is no incoherent recital of grievances, 
You are surprised to find that she is singularly exact and precise. 
Dates, figures, facts are ready with her for everything. She can tell 
you with the lucidity of a practised counsel what her case is, what 
redress she considers her due, and what she believes to be her 
chance of getting it. You see at once any attempt to draw her out, 








or to make her commit herself to an extravagance or an exaggera- 
tion, would be promptly detected, and as promptly resented. You 
may put to her the case against her as strong as you please. You 
may tell her exactly the kind of things that are said of her. 
She will take it all with perfect good nature and absolute self- 
possession. She speaks with quaint tenderness of the past short- 
comings of her “faithful Harcourt” and of her confidential legal 
adviser, the well-known Mr Chaffers. Her tone is that of a mother 
regretting the juvenile indiscretions of a favourite scapegrace of a 
son. Through all she says there runs an under-current of humour, 
emphasised by the flash and sparkle of her eye, and by just enough 
gesticulation to impart life. Whatever may be her gifts as a 
vocalist, she would certainly have made her mark upon the boards. 
Next to her restless energy, what most strikes you is her tenacity 
and determination. She is confident of success. The Press, she 
tells you, began by attacking her or else ignoring her. It is now 
beginning to think there may be something in what she has 
to say. She is winning all her actions at present, and she 
intends to win them—every one. Her law is so much at her 
fingers’ ends that she can spare some of it to those whom 
she considers oppressed, and she is at this moment managing 
an action for illegal imprisonment brought by a Mrs Trower. Mrs 
Trower, who is with her in the room, assisting in the preparation of 
the tea, is a widow, middle-aged, timid, and with less strength of 
will in her whole system than in the little finger of her protectress. 
Mrs Weldon means to see Mrs Trower righted as a mere interlude in 
her other occupation. When she has finally won all her actions she 
means to go on with her great scheme for training children, You 
cannot help asking the question why this lady has been considered 
insane, a | you have to give up the attempt in despair. That she is 
strangely unlike most other women is evident at once. Her manner, 
no doubt, is feminine and tender. One can understand in a moment 
the power she claims to exercise over children and animals, but with 
all this there is a strong masculine thread in her character. She 
behaves like a woman, but she thinks and expresses herself as a 
man, and could, beyond all question, make herself extremely 
disagreeable if she choose to do so. In speaking of those against 
whom she has had to pit herself, her tongue is as trenchant as the 
pen of George Eliot, and she uses it mercilessly. All this, coupled 
with such eccentricities as these already noticed, distinctly put Mrs 
Weldon in the class of women who are a source of annoyance and 
distress to their common-place kinsfolk. She somehow sets you 
vaguely thinking of Joan of Arc, or, to come to modern times, of 
George Sand, of Rosa Bonheur, of Ida Pfeiffer, and of other women 
of more than usually masculine will. Beyond this, you will find 
nothing in her except the most perfect frankness, with an almost 
American simplicity ; and as you leave, with a promise to call again, 
you feel considerable admiration for the bravery of the woman. 
Anyone who likes, if he go in good faith, can find her any day in her 
little room up the narrow court in Fleet Street, hard at work with 
her books and papers, and correspondence, and legal processes, but 
always cheerful and always pleasant. If a belief that she has a 
mission to expose the real character of the lunacy laws on 
the one hand, and to educate children on the other, be a 
delusion, then Mrs Weldon is undoubtedly a victim to it; 
but to believe you have a mission—as it is termed—and to 
act upon that belief, is a thing too common among eminent 
men and women to be accepted in itself as distinct proof of mental 
derangement. For our part, the only delusion we detected about 
Mrs Weldon, in the course of a long and very agreeable interview, 
was a tendency to regard ‘‘ the unfortunate fr. “tema at present 
languishing in Dartmoor ” as the missing Roger. And this, we may 
add, is a delusion in which she does not stand alone. She shares it 
—amongst others—with Mr Quartermaine East, who is a shrewd 
man of the world, an excellent judge of a horse, and a most success- 
ful runner of big hotels. Without saying anything at all definite, 
and while she is occupied in pouring out the tea and dispensing 
wafer-like slices of bread and butter, Mrs Weldon manages to impress 

ou with the idea that her work is planned out, and that she sees 

er way to carrying it through. If you compliment her on her 
success as an advocate, she will laugh and tell you that barristers, 
asa rule, are very poor creatures, and that they take very little 
interest indeed in the cases entrusted to them. She is gradually 
becoming the recognized legal adviser of women who have been 
wronged and ill-treated. er two rooms in Red Lion Court are 
ne to be known as a sort of legal dispensary, where more or 
less of reliable advice is always to be obtained. All this is with her 
a pure labour of love. It is part of her mission, and she glories in 
it. Difficulties as to her status do not daunt her in the least. She 
is ready at any moment to appear in any court, and to argue any 
question. We may add that through all her fighting she is perfectly 
fair, and bears no malice whatever. Her revenge is sarcasm. She 
does not, for instance, indulge in any personal bitterness against the 
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noble lord who is at the head of the Lunacy Commission ; but her 
caricature of his manner and beating when confessing that he really 
knew nothing of the actual working of the lunacy laws, and was 
himself little more than an ornamental figure-head selected for his 
hilanthropic recommendations, is a piece of retaliation exquisitely 
eminine in its minute power of personal annoyance. Meantime 
judges, counsel learned in the law, solicitors, and medical men may 
rest assured that it will be a very long time indeed before we hear 
the last of Mrs Weldon. — World, 


ee 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 


FiinrKircHEN.—F. 8, Holz], chapelmaster at the cathedral, is 
dead. Of his numerous compositions the oratorio of Noah was per- 
formed twice in Vienna in 1842. 

Rome.—Les Dragons de Villars was to have been given lately at 
the Alhambra Theatre, but the performance had to be postponed 
because the tenor, reaching the Eternal City by rail, ell been so 
fumigated at the station as to be totally unable to sing. 

Paris.—A memorial tablet, marking the birthplace of Opera in 
this capital, will shortly be affixed to No. 42, Rue Mazarin, opposite 
the Rue Guénégoud. There the Parisians, on the 13th March, 1671, 
first heard an opera, Pomone, words by the Abbé Perrin, music by 
Cambert. 

NavumsureG.—The late Otto Claudius, precentor at the Cathedral, 
whose opera, Der Gang nach dem Hisenhammer, was, as alr 
announced in these columns, recently performed here and at Hallé, 
has left three other important works for the lyric stage, namely 
the operas Aladin, Die bextihmte Widerspiinstige, and Moses. 

Tunis.—Ernesto Sebastiano, a native of Naples, who settled in 
this town asa professor of singing, died a short time since. He 
wrote various comic operas, two of which, J/ Marchese Taddeo and 
Il Diavolo Povero, were performed in va He caused a Theatre 
to be erected here, and established a Philharmonic Society, of which 
he was director. 

ZerBst.—The fifth Anhalt Musical Festival takes place here (not 
at Dessau) on the 13th and 14th inst. (to-day and to-morrow). To- 
day, Mendelssohn’s St Paul is to be performed ; to-morrow, the 
programme will include several ee orchestral works, as well 
as instrumental and vocal solos. The whole is under the direction 
of August Klughardt, Ducal Capellmeister. 

Mowaco. —A series of twelve concerts will be given in February 
and March, 1885. Each of the following artists will sing at two 
respectively : Christine Nilsson, Donadio, Fidés-Devriés, Krauss, 
Caroline Salla, and the young American, Emma Nevada. For every 
concert Christine Nilsson will receive 10,000 francs ; Mdlle Donadio, 
7,000 ; Mesdes Fidés-Devriés and Krauss 5,000 each; Malle Salla, 
3,000; and Mdlle Nevada, 2,000. Faure will sing at all the twelve 
concerts at 5,000 francs a concert. (Credat !—Dr Blivge.) 

FREIBURG.—The managers of the Philharmonic Association, under 
director Dimmler, have issued a report of their doings since 
November, 1877, when the Society was founded. According to this 
report, 28 works by Liszt have been performed, 25 by Schubert, 23 
by Schumann, 2i by Beethoven, 18 by Chopin, 14 by Wagner, 12 
each by Mozart and Johannnes Token, 10 by Bach, 8 each by 
Mendelssohn, Raff, and Rubinstein, 7 by Sarasate, 5 by Spohr, 4 
each by Handel, Popper, Vieuxtemps, and Wieniawski, 3 each by 
Berlioz, Paganini, and Rossini, 2 each by Bizet, Cornelius, Ernst, 
Kalliwoda, Kjerulf, Loewe, Molique, Niemann, Scarlatti, Servais, 
Gluck, and Haydn, and one each by various other composers. 

Sr PeTerspurcH.—The Italian operatic company next season at the 
Imperial Theatre will include : soprani—Durand, Repetto-Trisolini, 
Brambilla-Ponchielli, Colonnese, Van Zandt and Heilbronn (the last 
two, however, only for a few nights) ; mezzo-sopranos and contraltos 
—Amelia Stahl, Enrichetta Stahl, Luiga Corsi; tenors—Sylva, 
Marconi, Valero, Corsi, Manfredi; baritons—Cotogni, Dufriche, 
Aleni, Ughetti ; basses—Uetam, Pinto, Scolara, and Ciampi. The 
two conductors are ~ Bevignani and Ricardo Drigo. Three 
novelties are promised: Léo Delibes’ Lakmé, Massenet’s Manon, 
and Ponchielli’s Lituani. The stock operas will be Mefistofele, 
Norma, Nerone (Anton Rubinstein), Riccardo ITI. (Salvayre), J/ Re 
di Lahore, Lohengrin, La Muette, Philémon et Baucis, Don Giovanni, 
Aida, Les Huguenots, Faust, Robert le Diable, I Puritani, Le Nozze 
di Figaro, La Moglie Rapita, Mignon, Hamlet, Guillaume Tell, and 
Rigoletto, 

New Yorx.—That fierce war-dog and Italian operatic Phcenix, 
Col. James H. Mapleson, has written to the Academy of Music 
people to have the cobwebs carefully removed from the building, the 
stage scrubbed clean, and an iron door erected between the outer 


office and his sanctum sanctorum, with the words, CALL Next WEEK, 
painted in large letters on the outer side, as he proposes to drop 
into the place on the 10th of November for a short visit of six weeks, 
and does not wish to be disturbed. The postscript reads, levy the 
usual assessment.—What are we coming to? Where is Brignoli? 
Has he heard the astounding news? What is to become of the 
Great National Conservatoire of Vocal Art? Mdme Nilsson wants 
to sing in Carmen. We are told that she is particularly anxious to 
do so. Great guns! can this be true? Just think of it, a two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pound Carmen. Whata revelation of undu- 
lating grace and poetry of motion this would be. Can anyone 
imagine a more perfect reproduction of the ideal Spanish Gipsy 
Girl ?—The Key-Note. 

en 

BERLIN. 

(Correspondence. ) 

Marie Gotze, who a few weeks since made her first appearance on 
any stage as Azucena at Kroll’s Theater, and then three times 
sustained the part of Pierotto in Linda di Chamouniz, has come out 
at the Royal Operahouse as Siebel in Margarethe, as Gounod’s 
Faust is called here. She was well received. The same is true of 
Leistinger, another new member of the company, who sang for the 
first time Amina in the Sonnambula.—The managers of Stern’s 
Vocal Association have come to an agreement with the managers 
of the Philharmonie, whereby the grand concerts of the first-named 
institution will for the future take place at the Philharmonie. 
Hitherto, when the concerts of the association were given at the 
——— there were only a very few places, and those not espe- 
cially good ones, for purchase by non-members. At the Philharmonie 
there will be a first and second pit, boxes, and cheap standing- 
room, so that the general public will enjoy for the first time an 
opportunity of hearing the best oratorio performances at moderate 
prices. This year the works selected include the oratorios St Paul 
and Samson, scenes from Orpheus, and Bruch’s Schdén-El/en. Among 
the singers will be Georg Henschel and wife, Mdlle Spies, Staudigl, 
&c. The fourth and last concert, the work given being J. S. Bach’s 
Matthduspassion, will take place in the Garrison Church. The 
Berlin Dilettanti Orchestral Association, who have taken a sudden 
start forward under their present conductor, Heinrich Urban, 
have resumed practice for the season. 





A MEMORY. 
(Lines for Music.) 
She walked—a form of life and light— 
Such charms about her springing, 
That where she went the earth seemed bright, 
And the air with joy a-ringing ; 
The Heaven, that smiled upon her youth, 
| Was mirror’d in her gaze; 
Tranquil, with Innocence and Truth 
Guarding her happy days. 


Like dream that, on the waken’d sense, 
Long leaves its spell behind, 
She passed me—and the vision blends 
Its glamour with my mind. 
Like a too-swift dream she passed me by— 
But never shall depart 
Her image from me—it shall lie 
So safely in my heart. 
Copyright. Ciarence Hooper. 











Messrs Harrison & Harrison, of Birmingham have announced their 
intention of commencing their ‘‘ Subscription Popular Concerts” on 
October 2nd, for which engagements have been made with Mdme 
Nilsson, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr Edward Lloyd, &c., with Mr Sidney 
Naylor as pianist and conductor. At the second concert the artists 
are to be Mdme Albani, Mdme Trebelli, Mr Santley, &c. 

“The critical faculty ”"—according to Meliadus—“ was entirely 
wanting in Spohr, a fact due, perhaps, to the vanity which was his 
great characteristic. In his eyes the music of Louis Spohr was 
all-important, and beyond it everything somewhat vague. An 
amusing story is told in illustration of this. A pupil of Spohr’s one 
day paid a visit to his old master, who begged him to play some- 
thing. The pupil sat down and played Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
minor. Spohr appeared much struck with it, and, when his visitor 
had finished, observed with an air of pleased surprise: ‘ Pray, my 
dear friend, have you composed much more in that style?’” (Old 
story, not quite accurately stated. Try again, Meliadus—Dr 





Blivge.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Erratum.—Ante page 567, in note to last paragraph, under 
heading Waifs, for ‘“‘Aviceno” read ‘‘ Avicenna.” 








BIRTH. 

On Sept. 7th, at Richmond, Surrey, Mrs Krys (Miss Kate 

SuL.ivan), of a daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 

On Sept. 2nd, at St Mary’s Church, Lewisham, FREDERICK 
Witu1AM Buckstong, eldest son of the late John Baldwin Buck- 
stone, Theatre Royal, Haymarket, to Emma Caro.rne Lioyp, only 
daughter of the late WiLLIAM OLIVER, Esq. 

DEATH. 

On August 30th, at Brighton, CATHERINE CAMPANELLA (née 
LINDLEY), the beloved wife of Signor G. Campanella, of London, in 
her 82nd year. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wor.Dis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 


Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


Like many of his predecessors, M. Vaucorbeil cannot find the 
cushions of his managerial chair at the Grand Opera stuffed, 
allegorically, with roses; or, if they are so stuffed, the upholsterer 
employed to stuff them forgot, before using the roses, to strip 
the latter of their thorns. For some time, M. Vaucorbeil was 
proclaimed a model manager, and all he did was lauded to the 
sky. But, as Moliére’s Mock Doctor observes: ‘ Nous avons 
changé tout cela”; and in artistic circles the “Question of the 
Opera” is one of the principal topics of the day, as the “Chinese 
Question” is in the political world. All kinds of rumours are 
afloat. It is asserted that, during the past year, M. Vaucorbeil 
would not have been allowed to retain his post save for the 
powerful influence exerted in his favour by M. Jules Ferry and 
that reprisalic Minister’s Wife. It is furthermore said that M. 
Perrin, manager of the Théatre-Francais, was asked whether he 
would resume the reins of government at the Grand Opera, which 
in times past was long under his control, and that he declined to 
do so, alleging as reasons his age and the unsatisfactory state of 
his health. Among those mentioned as candidates for M. Vau- 
corbeil’s succession are Armand Gouzien, ‘‘Commissaire des 
Théatres” ; Gailhard, the singer ; and Léonce Detroyat, composer 
of the opera, Pedro de Zalamea, produced not long ago in 
Antwerp, and of Aben-Ahmet, one of the novelties promised by 
M. Maurel for the coming season at the Théftre-Italien. But 
these gentlemen will have to wait some time before any one of 
them has a chance of wielding the Grand-Operatic sceptre, for 
M. Vaucorbeil has no idea of resigning it. On the contrary, he 
intends trying to retain it for a longer term than was at first 
contemplated by anybody—except, perhaps, by himself. The 
whole matter is put clearly and cogently in a recent number of 
the Ménestrel. Here is the article: 


‘In last Thursday’s number of the Hvénement, M. Louis Besson 
discussed very impartially the ‘ Question of the Opera,’ doing so with 
his usual good faith and frankness, as well as with considerable tact, 
moderation, and even kindly feeling towards the present manage- 
ment. We are happy to say we agree with him in most of his con- 
clusions. He begins by dismissing from the discussion the financial 
aspect of the matter. This aspect of it is, indeed, the one which 
should engage the attention of the great mass of the public less than 
any other ; it concerns, under certain circumstances (article 98 of the 
conditions of M. Vaucorbeil’s tenure), only the sleeping partners in 
the concern and the State. It matters little to us that, since the 
Ist January, 1884, M. Vaucorbeil has had to draw out from the 
reserve fund the sum of three hundred and twelve thousand francs 
(12,000 on the 25th January, 40,000 on the 3rd April, 60,000 on the 
16th April, 30,000 on the 5th July, 70,000 on the 11th July, and 
100,000 on the 22nd August), reducing the account in round numbers 
to one hundred thousand francs. Were it reduced to nothing, and 











even were M. Vaucorbeil up to his neck in debt, we should be 
tolerably indifferent, if, at least, in this sad state of things, there 
were a fine artistic result. As M. Besson very justly remarks, a 
manager of the Opera will never experience any difficulty in 

rocuring funds and forming a fresh limited liability company. He 
foe around him, to rescue him from his embarrassments, too many 
fortunate pashas, whose interest it is to make up all deficits, 
provided things continue to go on merrily. This, therefore, is not 
the disquieting part of the business. 

‘“M. Besson puts his finger on the real evil when he says: ‘The 
Opera is not what we could desire it to be. The company is 
insufficient ; the present performances are not equal to the perform- 
ances of other days, and sometimes not worthy of the Opera.’ 
Lastly, the writer of this very thoughtful article concludes thus: 
‘Yes, great reforms are necessary. revolution, a coup d’état, is 
indispensable.’ But where is the reformer? We do not know any 
more than M. Besson does. But such a Messiah must appear with- 
out delay, for the National Academy of Music is dying of anemia, 
and things cannot go on much longer as they now are. 

“It would not be just to throw the whole weight of this state of 
matters upon M. Vaucorbeil’s shoulders. The institutions governing 
the Opera are worm-eaten and not adapted to the present day, as 
we have already had occasion to remark. This is the source of most 
of the evil. The Opera no longer serves any purpose ; it is a retro- 
spective theatre, a relic of antiquity, and almost a fossil. 

‘We acknowledge, likewise, that M. Vaucorbeil has in no way 
taken advantage of the conditions of his contract: he will have 
given us during the seven years of his tenancy five important new 
works, supposing Le Cid arrives at its appointed time in 1886, while 
he might very well have given us only three, since Article 9 of the 
conditions of his contract, to which reference has already been made, 
fully authorised him, under an understanding with the Minister, to 
revive two old operas like Sapho and play two translations like Aida 
—all being reckoned as new works. 

‘‘ However, with a manager who was more of a business man and 
endowed with greater energy, the decadence might have been delayed ; 
with a more varied repertory and more frequent renewal of artists, 
the public might still have been thrown off the scent. It is evident 
that a manager who missed Faure’s return in 1879; disdained to 
engage Mdme Alder-Devrits, Gayarre, and Talazac ; and let Héro- 
diade and Sigurd slip through his a speak only of facts 
with which we ourselves are acquainted—does not possess the cer- 
tainty of glance and spirit of decision necessary for carrying ona 
grand artistic enterprise. It is evident that a man who has con- 
tributed more than any one else to revive the forgotten peg: of 
pensions, making a master out of 7 chorus-singer, and by this 
means insuring for all eternity a stock of old voices, is rather a 
sentimentalist and philanthropist than a clear-headed and practical 
man of business. We feel, therefore, rather alarmed for the future 
of our leading theatre when the information received by M. Besson 
happens to corroborate a report which we had previously heard : 
‘M. Vaucorbeil asks for a prolongation of his contract till 1890, so 
that he may be enabled to introduce certain reforms in his manage- 
ment and have time during the Exhibition of 1889 to derive advan- 
tage from them.’ 

‘* Knowing M. Vaucorbeil to be an honest man, we will risk giving 
a somewhat delicate piece of advice. He must by this time be 
aware that he missed his way when he became an extemporized 
manager. Why should he be ashamed frankly to acknowledge this, 
since nearly all of us suffered from the same illusions regarding him, 
and expected the most splendid artistic results from his manage- 
ment? Well, the experiment has been made. Both he and we 
have been mistaken. It would be more dignified in him to throw up 
a losing game than still to continue it. t him remember that in 
former days he composed some charming melodies, and let him 
resume, as before, his slender pipes, and sing the loves of Tityrus 
under the shade of some old oak. Such innocent diversions would, 
perhaps, save the Opera from utter ruin. We would not say this to 
a vulgar business man, but we can address such language to one who, 
all his life, has professed himself an artist. We will not so far insult 
him by supposing that a mere question of interest keeps him at the 
head of the National Academy of Music.” 

However courteous the style in which the remarks on M. 
Vaucorbeil’s unfitness for the post he occupies are couched, it is 
open to grave doubt whether they will not ruffle, or, rather, have 
not already ruffled, his equanimity considerably. “Fine words 
butter no parsnips,” the old proverb says, and hard truths seldom 
please those to whom they are addressed. As to their influencing 
the worthy manager, as to their inducing him to retire and amuse 
himself with singing the praises of Tityrus or any other swain, 
such an idea is too pastorally Utopian. Besides, what assurance 
have we that M. Vaucorbeil admits for one moment that the 
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unsatisfactory pass to which the Opera has come is owing to him 
and not to bad taste on the part of the public, or over-competition 
in theatrical affairs, or the unsettled state of politics, or Nihilism, 
or Socialism, or Communism, or other causes too numerous to 
mention? Might not Cicero’s assertion: “ Neminem cognovi 
poetam qui sibi non optimus videretur,” be applied with equal justice 
to theatrical managers ? 

There is some talk of reviving Gluck’s Armide, but fears are 
entertained that the original orchestration may prove too thin 
and weak for so large a house as the Grand Opera. Gounod was 
asked to write up the score, but declined the delicate task. Mean- 
while, many do not hesitate saying that Gluck is quite strong 
enough to take care of himself, and that his great work ought to 
be performed just as he wrote it. 

The Opéra-Comique re-opened with Georges Bizet’s Carmen. 
The house was crowded, and a great many persons were unable on 
the first 1 ight to obtain admission. Mdme Galli-Marié, Taskin, 
and the tenor Mauras were included in the cast. Mdme Bilbaut- 
Vauchelet was to have been the Micaela, but was prevented by 
indisposition from appearing. Her place was taken at very short 
notice by Mdlle Mézeray, who acquitted herself most creditably 
of her unexpected task. By the way, a marble bust of Georges 
Bizet has been placed in the large crush-room. It is by a young 
sculptor, M. Dampte, a pupil of M. Paul Dubois, and is. greatly 
admired. Next month Mdlle de Adler is to make her début in 
Mignon, while Mdme Heilbronn and Mdlle Van Zandt will resume 
their characters in Manon and Lakmé respectively. Mdlle Van 
Zandt, moreover, will ere long sustain the character of Rosine in 
Ii Barbiere, the other parts being thus cast: Almaviva, Degenne; 
Figaro, Bouvet; Bartholo, Isnardon ; and Basile, Belhomme. 


a () 


COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 


The feature at the “classical” concert on Wednesday was 
Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” symphony, exceedingly well played not- 
withstanding so many of the principal orchestral performers were 
engaged at the Worcester Festival. The overture was Weber’s 
to Der Freischiitz, followed by Reinecke’s “ Vorspiel” to King 
Manfred. The pianist was Miss Josephine Lawrence, whose 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso must be 
unreservedly praised. We should have been pleased to accord 
the same amount of praise to Miss Nettie Carpenter’s performance 
of the andante and finale to Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, but 
probably nervousness prevented her doing justice to the composi- 
tion and to her own evident talent. The singers were Miss Clara 
Samuell, who gave Spohr’s very beautiful air, “Rose softly 
blooming ” (Azor and Zemira), and Mr Joseph Maas, who by some 
accident did not arrive in time to contribute his fine interpreta- 
tion of Handel’s “Tell fair Irene” (Atalanta) till after the 
symphony. Nevertheless the public received him with immense 
applause on his appearance, and at the conclusion of the aria 
recalled him unanimously. Mr Maas afterwards sang Ascher’s 
popular romance, “ Alice, where art thou?” and subsequently, “The 
I. st watch,” by Pinsuti ; Miss Clara Samyell singing “ On the banks 
of Allan water” with genuine expression. Mr Gwyllym Crowe's 
vocal waltz, “See-saw,” met with the usual success and a hearty 
“encore.” During the week Mr Abercrombie, in place of Mr 
Vernon Rigby (indisposed), and Mr Walter Clifford were the 
other singers, 








Nilsson says Patti’s voice holds out remarkably well for a woman 
of her age. Patti only hopes she may be able to sing as well as 
Nilsson when she is as old. Gerster remembers the pleasure both 
these singers gave her when she was a little girl—New Orleans 
Picayune, 

Vienna.—Indignant that her engagement, which has still a 
year to run, has not been renewed, Bianca Bianchi, the first florid 
singer of the Imperial Operahouse, seems, despite the fact of her 
drawing a larger salary than any other member of the company, 
and being favoured in many special ways by the management, to 
be giving the latter a great deal of trouble. Since her return 
from her holiday she has, according to the Signale, been several 
times announced to appear, and as often sent to say she was 
unable to do so; frequently, moreover, not sending till the very day 
named for her appearance. 





J. L. HATTON. 


It has been with much regret that I have sometimes written so 
slightingly of the modern songs signed by our most popular writers 
on account of their monotony and their positive manufacture from a 
given pattern. No less sorry have I been to condemn some of our 
time-honoured and cherished old ditties as being, from a musical, 
and not a sentimental, point of view, utterly worthless. I have laid 
myself open, however, to the question, ‘‘ Have we then no English 
song-writers of conspicuous merit?” I can answer ‘‘ Yes ;” and 
foremost amongst them is J. L. Hatton, who, if the number as well 
as the quality of his songs be considered, has no compeer in this 
country ; whilst some of them, such as the ‘‘ Wreck of the 
Hesperus ” and ‘‘ To Anthea,” Schubert would have been proud to 
own. I hardly know a finer outburst of passion than the latter, 
which Mr Santley’s sympathetic singing has rendered so popular. Is 
there anything conventional about this inspired piece of writing? 
How unlike it is to that type of songs, of which the introductory 
minor of one can be tacked on to the major of another without 
appreciable disturbance; or (if the song be in three verses) two 
verses will be similar, whilst the third verse will commence in the 
minor key, and, after a few more or less commonplace modulations, 
end with the refrain of the other two. Sir Arthur Sullivan has 
shown in his ‘‘My dearest heart” that he can rise above such 
mechanical writing ; let him discourage it by example. To return 
to Mr J. L. Hatton, it may be interesting to my readers to know 
that he has for a long time past been resident in Margate, that he is 
now seventy-four years old (the precise age Mendelssohn would have 
been had he lived till now) ; and that he is hale and hearty. He 
said gaily to me the other evening, ‘‘ Nobody dies at Margate.” I 
fear his pen slumbers as a rule, but he writes occasionally. It 
affords me much pleasure to pay this tribute of respect to the dis- 
tinguished composer.—F. F. (in the ‘‘ Lady’s Pictorial”). 

——— 


MINNIE HAUK. 


So many statements have been yma concerning the future 
movements of ‘‘the Carmen of all Carmens”—as a London paper 
calls our favourite American prima donna—that the following 
information, obtained by her manager, will prove interesting to her 
many admirers :—‘‘ Minnie Hauk,” said Henry Wolfsohn to a 
representative of Freund’s Weekly, ‘‘has purchased a chateau at 
Geneva Lake, and will not return to America during the coming 
season, having made arrangements to sing in Vienna, Berlin, and St 
Petersburg.” —‘“‘ It has been reported that she was to appear here neat 
season in English opera ?”—‘‘ That is not true; but she will be at 
the head of an English opera company during the season of 1885-86, 
and is already engaging artists for that purpose, and she will 
endeavour to give English opera as it has never been given in this 
country.”—‘* Will she produce anything new ?”—‘‘ The aaptey 
will consist of the best standard works, such as Lohengrin, Mignon, 
Faust, Trovatore, Bohemian Girl, and, of course, Carmen; in 
addition to which will be some new works never heard here, among 
which will be Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, Mackenzie's Columba, 
very likely, and an opera by Delibes, entitled The King’s Command. 
Mdme Hauk will superintend the whole artistic management of the 
company, select the costumes, and superintend the stage manage- 
ment. The first season she will play several months in New York, 
and only visit the large cities ; and, as she will be interested in the 
financial success of the venture, she will naturally put forth her 
best efforts.” —Freund’s New York Weekly. 








Mary ANbERSON.—The reception accorded to Miss Mary 
Anderson on her reappearance last Saturday evening on the stage of 
the Lyceum Theatre indicates how strong a hold the youn 
American actress has contrived to obtain upon the sympathies o 
English audiences within the brief period which has elapsed since 
her first appearance among us. With her return to town after her 

rovincial tour, she contents herself for the —_ with repeating 
oe successes as the beautiful Galatea of Mr W. S. Gilbert's 
mythological comedy, and as the actress Clarice in the same author's 
one-act drama entitled Comedy and Tragedy. Of both these efforts 
we have before had occasion to speak in appreciative terms. The 
American Minister was among the large audience who assembled on 
Saturday evening to welcome his accomplished young country- 
woman, 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL NOTES. 
(By W. A. J.) 


There was a special local importance attached to the 16lst 
Worcester Musical Festival held this week, owing to its having 
been the 800th anniversary of the foundation of the existing 
Cathedral Church, and, from the amount of local interest taken on 
the occasion, it is to be presumed that another century and a half 
will find them just as popular. 





The festival began on Sunday, Sept. 7, in the Cathedral, with a 
special service, when the full band, organ, and combined choirs 
were employed. The service included Dr Bridge's motet, A 
Hymn to the Creator, conducted by the composer ; Mendelssohn's 
“ Out of Israel” as the anthem, and an appropriate sermon on the 
“ divine art,” by the Rev. Canon Knox-Little. The Mayor and 
members of the Corporation attended in their state robes, the con- 
gregation numbering over 3,500 persons. 





Monday being devoted to rehearsals was a laborious day for the 
performers owing to the many and lengthy compositions gone 
through, the sacred works in the Cathedral commencing about 
10.30 a.m., the secular, in the Public Hall, concluding about 11 
p.m. In spite of the wet and cloudy weather, and the somewhat 
high charge of 10s, 6d. for admission, there was a good attendance. 





On Tuesday the Cathedral was filled to overflowing, an unusual 
amount of interested being manifested to hear Gounod’s sacred 
trilogy, The Redemption, which was most impressively rendered. 
Iam now confirmed in my opinion that the work finds a more 
fitting place in a church or cathedral than in a concert-room. 
Band and chorus worked admirably, though there were a few 
defects, attributable no doubt to insufficient rehearsal. The solos 
were in the safe hands of Mdmes Albani, Patti, and Mrs Hutchin- 
son; Messrs Edward Lloyd,Santley, Boulcott Newth, and Brereton. 
A miscellaneous concert was given at the New Public Hall in the 
evening, when an interesting programme was provided, the novelty 
being Mr C. H. Lloyd’s new dramatic cantata, Hero and Leander 
(libretto by F. E. Weatherly), conducted by the composer. The 
work contains some very pleasing writing, though not elaborate 
or =— original. It may prove a valuable addition to choral 
societies, 





Wednesday morning’s programme comprised Cherubini’s Grand 
Mass in D minor, the overture to Esther, and the following can- 
tatas—Bach’s God so loved the world, Spohr’s The Christian's 
Prayer, and Schubert's Song of Miriam, the artists being Mdmes 
Albani, Enriquez, and Mrs Hutchinson ; Messrs Newth and Brere- 
ton. Mr Done conducted with judgment and care. The Cathedral 
was not so crowded as on the previous day. A large audience, 
however, attended the evening performance, at which Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah was performed, this noble work being a great 
favourite here, as it is in London. 





On Thursday was given, for the first time to a Worcester 
audience, Dvorik’s Stabat Mater, conducted by the composer, 
Mendelssohn’s St Paul (first part) occupied the remainder of the 
programme. A second miscellaneous concert took place at the 
Public Hall in the evening. 


Friday morning was devoted to The Messiah, a worthy tribute 
asa finale to all large religious musical gatherings, followed in 
the evening by a special service in the cathedral. 





In conclusion, I am pleased to learn that the festival, both 
from a monetary and artistic point of view, has been most suc- 
cessful; and the committee must be congratulated on the care 
and discretion they exercised in the selection of the various works, 
which have been the means of familiarising some thousands of 
provincials with standard music, excellently rendered by first- 
class artists and executants, 





, [A detailed account of the various performances will be found 
in another column. } 





THE BROTHERS RAYNOR. 
Subjoined is the programme of an entertainment given by the 
above-named talented brothers on various occasions, some years 
ago, at the residences of high aristocratic families in Paris and 


elsewhere :— 
PO 


Une Soirée Wusicale en Ethiopie, 
par 
Les Freres Raynor 
MM. Harry et Charles 
du Théatre Royal de Covent Garden, Londres. 




















Méme programme que ces Artistes ont eu P’honneur 
de représenter devant LL. AA. RR. Le Prince et la 
Princesse de Galles et les Membres de la famille Royale. 


\ 


|. Solo Santastique sur violon japponais a 
corde 

2. Duo YAccordéon e¢ de Banjo Américain. 

3. Solo grotesque de violon par Mr Harry Raynor. 
(Mr Charles tiendra le piano.) 

4, Le Violonnenx Wysterieux. 

5. £es Echos (sur le Cornet a piston.) 

6. Un Slageollet de Cuisine (Duo solo.) 

7. Banjo pere et fils. 

8. £es Gendarmes (de Genevieve de Brabant.) 
par MM. Basson et Clarinette. 

9. £es Chats (Duo.) 


Mr P. J. Macpherson 
Pianiste 
By kind permission of 
Mr Th, Holden. 


une seule 


Léo Montaigut 
Secretary 
8, Rue du 4 septembre. 








Although every night in the week some work is given at the Pro- 
menade Concerts (and often several) to which the name of ‘‘classical” 
might fairly be applied, the “‘ classical night,” emphatically so called, 
is the only one at which, as a matter of course, a series of compo- 
sitions by great masters is sure to be presented. The out novelty 
of last week was the symphony of Hermann Goetz, played for the 
first time at these concerts, and so well that it cannot fail to become 
one of the favourite pieces in Mr Crowe's now extensive repertory. 
Goetz’s symphony is one of the finest compositions of the kind that 
modern music has produced, and its author, like Bizet, cut off in his 
prime, will be remembered as much by it as by his opera, The 
Taming of the Shrew. The overture of the evening was Sterndale 
Bennett’s very beautiful work, 7’he Naiads; and the programme 
contained two concertos or portions of concertos—that is to say, the 
last two movements of Beethoven’s concerto in E flat (nicknamed 
‘The Emperor”), with Herr Bach at the pianoforte, and the first 
movement of the same master’s violin concerto, with Mr Carrodus 
as soloist. —St James’s Gazette. 

MusicaL ConsERVATORIES.—A recent issue of the Boston Globe 
says:— . 

“Tt really looks as if a national conservatory of music, with Signor Brignoli 
and Mdme Nilsson at its head, will soon be a reality in New York. Such an 
institution and the dramatic school that will soon be under way will have a 
wonderful influence in advancing music and the drama in the United States.” 
* * * “We fail”—says friend Freund—‘‘to see why New York 
stands in need of another conservatory of music, unless it be a truly 
national institution, which is not possible under two foreigners, 
both mere singers. We have already a half-dozen so-called musical 
conservatories—too many by half. Most of them are no better than 
private schools, and not one has the audacity to style itself 
‘National.’ At present a national conservatory of music is out of 
the question here ; the Government is scarcely in accord with such 
an idea. Let Mdme Nilsson and Signor Brignoli be content to dub 
their proposed institution with a less lofty name. * * * A 
national conservatory, in its true meaning, is not possible without 
Government control and aid.” 
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SIMS REEVES INTERVIEWED IN GLASGOW. 
( From the ** Glasgow News.” ) 

On our representative entering the large parlour in the second flat 
of Maclean’s Hotel on Tuesday afternoon, Mr Sims Reeves came for- 
ward to welcome him. ‘‘I am very glad to see you,” he said, 
shaking hands cordially, and leading his visitor to a table near the 
window. ‘I was just looking out before you came in, and admiring 
the beautiful view from the windows. The light is striking very 
finely on the hills. What are they called?” Mr Reeves was told 
they were the Cathkin braes, and that a very much finer view could 
be had on a Sunday when the works were shut down. ‘ But your 
works are never shut down,” he said. ‘‘That large red furnace 
over there seems to blaze night and day—one would think it was 
some dreadful fire. Still it is a fine city, and if it were not for the 
smoke, it would be beautiful. But I suppose you make your money 
out of it. Well, hadn’t we better sitdown now?” . . . ‘*Do 
you know,” he continued, ‘‘although I must bow to the fashion 
of the times, I don’t like this interviewing business. It is en- 
tirely American in its origin, and quite opposed to English 
reserve, and still more so, I would think, to Scotch. No doubt the 
Pall Mall Gazette is setting the example, but it is on the whole a 
pity. Now, I was interviewed by the Pall Mall Gazette. Some 
very untrue things had been said about me, and I wanted to con- 
tradict them ; so young Charles Morley came down to see me at 
Birmingham. I told him about the things I wanted set right, and 
afterwards we sat chatting for some time. When I saw the inter- 
view published I was quite surprised. He had enlarged all I said, 
and, though it was done very nicely, it rather are me, Of 
course, in such a matter we must trust to the journalist’s discretion. 
I will leave the matter entirely withyou. . . . “Italian opera,” 
said Mr Sims Reeves, ‘‘ is dying out. I don’t think there will be 
any regular season at Covent Garden, although some scratch 
company may be organized to permit Patti to singin London. The 
Italian opera has no base. Except Patti and two of the male singers 
there is not one of the so-called Italian singers fit for the work. 
They can’t even pronounce the words, and they have never learned 
to sing from the chest. These loud vibrating sounds with which 
they startle the audience are all a sham. They come from the 
throat, and they only startle the hearers. A chest note moves 
their feelings. Of course I admit (he continued) that the Italian 
language is more mellifluous than the English, and easier to sing in. 
But its disadvantages outweigh all that. To ensure careful and 
correct singing the audience must understand what is being sung to 
them, and without this they can have no enjoyment and the artist 
little pride in his work. Italian opera was supported only by 
fashion, and when that support was withdrawn it dies. . . . 
“I don’t think,” said the great singer, lighting another cigarette the 
while, and bending forward to his hearer, “I don’t think that 
German opera is likely to take any place in England. As for 
Wagner's music, it is simply killing. No singer of any prudence 
wouldattempt it. Twoyears constant singing of Wagner’s music would 
do more harm to the voice than ten years of any other. When you 
sing in a Wagnerian y ys you have to shout as if you were hailing 
a ship in a storm, or the orchestra will drown your voice. The only 
Wagnerian music suitable for vocalization is to be found in Lohengrin 
and The Flying Dutchman, and these are his only operas which will 
keep the stage. It is quite different with Mozart. Mozart’s music 
is bre ice | say There has never been anything like it. It is 
ag and clear, and beyond measure free from any trick or effect. 

e studied so long in Italy that he learned to adapt his music to 
the pitch and tone of the human voice, and to anyone learning how 
to sing, I say, ‘‘ Study Mozart.” Constant practice in his music will 
surely lead to purity of style. “T think your theory on 
singing for effect very correct,” said Mr Reeves, in answer to our 
le ger tp leading question. ‘‘ There is nothing viler then the 
habit which too many singers have of accentuating the last lines * 
of a song out of all proportion to their importance, in the hope of 
receiving the applause of the uneducated audience, and Lites 
recalled for a most offensive and inartistic blunder. The practice 
has its corresponding vice on the stage when some robustious actor 
strides to a door, and, striking it forcibly open, departs 
mouthing a tag. No singer who loved his profession would 
do such a thing.” . . . ‘This visit to Glasgow,”’ he said, is 
purely the repayment of an old debt. Ihad disappointed Mr Charles 
Some time ago, and I promised to come to his house at the first oppor- 
tunity. I am sure I don’t know how we will get on, but I am 
hopeful. I bring with me some of the people who played with me 
at Liverpool, and I am told a number of local singers have been 
engaged for the chorus. My own conductor comes, and he will 
make it his business to see that he gets all the available talent for 





* Query last notes ?—Dr Blivge. 





the orchestra. I haven’t been in the theatre myself, but I am glad 
to hear your description of it. I was afraid it might have had a pit 
with an overhanging roof ; and you know if the people can’t hear 
they are always dissatisfied. Of course, the audience will be 
different from that ata St Andrew’s Hall gathering. I suppose I 
must lay on the colours with a large brush : one always must do so 
in a theatre. It is necessary to make a splash there. Certainly my 
programme sounds ridiculous. Fancy me, as Harry Bertram, sing- 
ing ‘Tom Bowling.’ It is brought about in this way: Dandie 
Dinmont is sitting with me at table, and when I wont eat he says, 
‘ Well, if you wont eat, give us a song,’ and I get up and sing ‘ Tom 
Bowling.’ It’s very funny; but then the public want to hear me 
sing ‘Tom Bowling,’ and they must have their way. ‘Jane, my 
pretty Jane,’ is equally out of place, only the composer of 
it is the composer of the opera of Guy Mannering, and the 
music fits in well.” . . . Inanswerto Mr Reeves’ questions, 
our representative told him of the position of the various daily and 
weekly papers, and who were the musical critics of each. ‘‘I was 
sorry to hear of poor Stillie’s death,” said the great tenor. ‘‘ He 
really knew what he was writing about, and he was a very fair- 
minded man. I remember his predecessor too: he treated me ve 

well in the days when the Herald was just getting to be a big paper.” 
Here Mr Reeves paused a moment, and then asked, ‘‘ Who is that 
woman that writes in the Mail? When I was here last the lady 
published the bitterest and most personal attack that has been made 
upon me for a long time. I don’t think I stand criticism worse than 
other people, but I do think it is too bad when a paper like the Mail 
allows such a thing to be done under the pretence of honest criticism. 
To say of me, at my age, that I have never done anything for art 
was too bad. It wasn’t only attacking me: it was a direct contra- 
diction to every musical critic of any eminence, from the Times 
downwards.” Here Mr Reeves referred in a modest fashion to 
certain criticisms published at the time of the Handel Festival, and 
which set forth what he had tried to do for his art. Returning to 
the point, he said he couldn't understand the personal feeling exhi- 
bited by the Mail’s woman-critic, but he felt strongly that there was 
something at the bottom of it. Our representative suggested a seat 
in a draught, or an unbecoming toilette, or a too-fetching opera 
cloak in the ion of some other lady, and the subject was 
dropped, after the famous singer had made it quite clear that 
this part of his conversation was not meant to be considered 
private. . . . The talk about critics led to some conversation 
about Mr Sims Reeves’ son, who was pretty roughly handled 
by a Newcastle paper the other day, uf think Herbert suffers 
from the fact that he is my son,” said the father. ‘‘He has not got 
a strong physique, and he can’t make a noise, nor does he ever try 
todoso. He tries to produce delicate and finished effects, and he 
succeeds in doing it, but ignorant people condemn him because his 
voice can’t fill Ay ae hall {ike mine. Another thing he suffers from 
is nervousness. He is so anxious to do well, and so afraid he wont, 
that he gets in a fidget, and then in an effort to seem cool he will 
step on the platform with a swagger quite unnatural to him. Then 
smart writers ridicule him, partly for this, and partly because he is 
my son. You are quite right ’’—this in answer to a remark of our 
representative’s—‘‘ they treat him as they do the other Herbert who 
is known in politics.” . . . ‘‘It gives me quite a pleasure to 
talk with you,” continued Mr Sims Reeves. ‘‘I have known very 
few pressmen. The whole subject of such intercourse is hedged 
with difficulties. Of course I can quite understand a perfect friend- 
ship between a critic and an artist, if they were both strong men. 
The critic would say what he thought was right, and the artist 
would profit by his advice. But few men have the courage and 
endurance to go straight under such circumstances. There is so 
much temptation in the friendship that I have rather kept aloof 
from pressmen, although I know no pleasanter companions. And, 
of course, the men who were established as writers when I was a 
youngster are dying off now.” . . ‘“‘T never disguse my opinion 
on the theory of ‘ encores,’” said he, “ and there is no subject which 
has got me into more scra People think me selfish when I 
refuse an encore, but they don’t understand me. WhenI sing a 
dramatic song—and most of my songs are dramatic—I put my whole 
energy into it. When it is finished I am fit for little else, and to 
ask me to step back to the platform and sing again is cruel. Yet 
sometimes I make the effort. When I do so, it is not in response to 
mere clamour or for fear of being thought rude. When I take an 
encore, it is either because I feel at the moment strong and able to 
do it, or because I think the audience has really understood me. 
Then it is an intense pleasure to sing, and I cannot deny myself. 
That the public have a right to insist on my taking an encore is 
absurd. They know how many songs I am going to sing, and they 
have no right to demand any but these; and, as you say, it is as if 
the paper-buying public were to demand a newspaper supplement 
because they liked the matter in the paper. . . . I shall be 
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back in Glasgow in November,” he said. ‘‘Mr Airlie was kind 
enough to tell me that I had helped to raise the standard of the 
Abstainers’ Union Concerts, and I have promised to sing on the 8th 
and 15th of November, and in the same week I will visit Edinburgh 
and Paisley. Meanwhile, I am going a round of the English 
provincial towns. Must you go now?” said the host as our 
representative rose. ‘‘ Shall I see you at the theatre, then?” And, 
with a promise that he would be there, the interviewer left. + 


——— 


OPERA. 

News comes from Dublin that Mr Carl Rosa’s season of English 
opera, which will culminate in London with nine weeks’ perform- 
ances at Drury Lane Theatre, has opened in the most successful 
manner. So rarely, just now, is their talk of prosperity in 
connection with operatic enterprise, that Mr Rosa’s good fortune 
compels attention, by way of contrast to the state in which London 
finds itself with regard to the lyric drama. Hardly can anything 
nore unpromising be conceived, and the gloom of the outlook is by 
no means most dense where we note the kind of collapse that comes 
within judicial cognisance. The history of opera in England, both 
Italian and English, is to be read most profitably in the records 
of bankruptcy and insolvency ; but there has never been any lack of 
sanguine persons eager to try their hands where others have failed, 
buoyed up by the hope which ‘‘springs eternal in the human 
breast.” Probably the succession of these sanguine individuals is 
assured as long as human nature makes wishes beget thoughts. But 
never until now, we venture to think, was opera looked upon with 
the almost complete indifference that comes within an ace of making 
success impossible. Italian opera, always an exotic in this country, 
has subsisted, since tne time of Handel, upon the support of the 
higher classes—an artificial support, because extended not so much 
to opera per se as to a costly and exclusive entertainment. Now, 
however, such patronage is to a large extent withdrawn, for the 
perfectly intelligible reason that, though it was easy to keep up the 
cost of the performances, it became impossible to retain the 
exclusiveness. The opera-house is no longer a rendezvous of the 
‘* fine world,” whose favours have in large measure been transferred 
to the more generally appreciated gratification of the spoken drama. 
While Italian opera has thus gone out of special favour with those 
who formed its chief support, the institution seems to have failed 
almost completely in making new friends. No one will deny that 
there is now in the metropolis a distinctly musical public, numerous 
enough, and sufficiently well disposed to maintain Italian opera if 
carried on under reasonable conditions of efficiency. Yet the mass 
of these amateurs is hardly ever seen within the walls of Covent 
Garden. Except in the rare event of a novelty, produced on its 
merits, and not dictated to the manager by a prima donna, simply 
because there is a part in it which suits herself, the real musical 
public keep away from lyric theatres. It is not to be wondered at 
that the defection of old friends and the absence of new supporters 
have brought Italian opera very low indeed. 

We sometimes hear that the days of Italian opera are over in 
this country. Possibly they may be, but we do not believe that 
anything in the nature of the case dictates theirend. The term 
Italian opera now has a very wide signification, and is by no means 
limited to works written by Italian masters, or even to those of 
non-Italian masters who used the language of Italy. Any lyric 
drama lies within the general meaning of the expression, if per- 
formed in the most musical of tongues. What has come to be 
understood as Italian opera is therefore a very useful and, if the 
masterpieces of all countries are to reach us, an indispensable 
institution, Though Germans sometimes visit us to represent the 
works of their compatriots, we cannot depend upon chance trips 
for the privilege of witnessing Fidelio or Der Freischiitz ; much less 
is it reasonable to think of bringing over French artists for Fra 
Diavolo and Guillaume Tell, or Czeck performers for the Bohemian 
operas of Dvorak, should those bright and tuneful effusions become 
popular, Italian opera, as we now understand it, meets all require- 
ments in this regard, short of presenting each work in the language 
adopted by the composer. It is a convenient medium through 
which every lyric drama can reach us; and, inasmuch as all artists 
sing Italian, it enables the best vocalists of every nationality to 
combine their efforts on a common stage. Occasionally the various 
countries represented at Covent Garden are enumerated, with 
something like a sneer at the depth into which Italian opera has 
fallen. To our mind the shaft goes wide of the mark, for the very 
diversity of nationality proves the extent of the field from which 





7 All the wiser for his interview, —Dr linge. 





an Italian opera manager can select his artists. Such a privilege 
no other lyric theatre possesses in anything like the same degree. 
The Italian stage is, in point of fact, both as regards works and 
performers, the universal stage. Herein lies its advantage over 
‘*English opera,” though what we now know by that term implies 
the possible presentation of works chosen from all manner of sources. 
The English repertory embraces operas of French, Italian, and 
German origin; being, indeed, far less entitled to its name than 
is the repertory of Covent Garden to be called Italian. On 
this point the two stages have equal liberty, but as regards 
artists the Italian stage is far more advantageously situated than its 
rival. A few foreign singers, it is true, have mastered our language 
sufficiently to appear in English opera; but, as we have before 
pointed out, the Italian manager has all the world of such artists 
before him, where to choose, save, perhaps, the Wagnerian 
Germans, who, even if available, would scarcely be useful. We 
shall not be suspected of trying to exalt an alien stage at the 
expense of native interests. Our object is simply to prove that, 
however successful English opera may be, Italian opera is necessary 
to the completeness of lyric drama, which should exist in a 
metropolis like London. It cannot be unimportant, for example, 
that we should witness the performance of artists educated in a 
school to which our own do not belong, and largely influenced by a 
warmth and vivacity of temperament strange to the English nature. 
It may be doubted whether, exceptions apart, English artists can 
attain to the full susceptibility and passion required by lyric drama. 
Not only is the national mood opposed to such a result, but also the 
tone of a society which accounts it ‘‘good form” to suppress the 
manifestation of feeling. When an Italian performer “lets himself 
go” on the lyric stage, and stirs the pulse of his audience to the 
beat of excitement, he is doing nothing contrary to the temperament 
and habit of his nation. But an English artist under such circum- 
stances, besides lacking native fire, is distressingly conscious of 
artificiality, and feels half ashamed of himself. Again we say, 
therefore, that both an Italian stage and an English stage are 
necessary, and there is no reason against their flourishing side by 
side. 

Should it be asked why Italian opera, notwithstanding its advan- 
tages, has sunk so low, and has immediately before it so doubtful a 
future, if any at all, the answer is not far to seek. The institution 
has shown a fatal want of adaptability. It seems incapable of dis- 
cerning, at any rate of appreciating, the signs of changing times, and 
goes on now just as when it was the plaything of classes who did 
not object to pay a fancy price for their hobby. The machinery, 
however, is out of date. Years ago Italian opera had a bond fide 
subscription. A box at Her Majesty’s or Covent Garden formed 
part of a complete town establishment, and then, though the sub- 
scription system can never be good for art, its existence had some 
show of reason. How many of the public are subscribers now, and 
to what extent has the power which belongs to subscription fallen 
into the hands of ticket speculators, who naturally demand 
that the manager, by engaging costly prime donne, shall give 
them a chance of profit? Out of this, in some degree, springs the 
present disastrous competition for a few gifted ladies, which, 
if it were not melancholy from an art point of view, would be 
most amusing. The fortunate persons in question rule the operatic 
roast, and do so, it need hardly be said, in their own interest. They 
are above the manager, who, thankful for having secured them at 
any price, in order to please his subscribers, is content, also, to be 
their very obedient servant, even to taking their commands as to 
what shall and what shall not be done, and who shall and who shall 
not do it. Obviously, an artistic enterprise cannot exist with such a 
state of things as this. It degenerates into a prima donna show, 
mainly for the benefit of the vocalist who happens to be reigning 
favourite. That there is any necessity for the ‘‘star” system, in 
the baleful form it has now assumed, we cannot for a moment 
believe. On the contrary, every encouragement may be found for 
assurance that, were a manager to get together a good working 
company, give sound, well-prepared representations, and appeal thus 
to the great body of amateurs, he would find his reward in a reason- 
able measure of success. But to do this he must dismiss the fiction 
that the musical public are mainly those who can afford a guinea for 
a stall and half a guinea for a ‘‘circle” seat. There is plenty of 
money to be made by tapping classes willing to pay for operatic 
pleasure if it be brought within their reach, as it might be when no 
member of the company receives hundreds of pounds per night. Mr 
Carl Rosa has abundantly proved all this, and found encouragement 
sufficient to warrant the extension of his season to more than double 
its former length. Will those who have Italian opera in charge 
profit by Mr Rosa’s example, or will they furbish up the ancient 
machinery and set it grinding out, once more, nothing but unfor- 
tunate results ?—D. bis 
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MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 


The usual monthly meeting of the Musical Association was 
held on Saturday evening, July 19th, at Gunsler Café. Among 
the items performed were Beethoven’s String Quartet, in I’, 
Op. 18, No. 1, which received a good interpretation at the hands 
of Messrs Weston, Montague, Jager, and Hart. Mr Otto Linden 
played Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in B flat, Op. 22, and also 
took part with Messrs Weston and Hart in a trio for piano, violin, 
and ’cello, by Niels Gade. Mr Gordon Gotch, R.A.M., gave 
Meyerbeer’s fine dramatic song, “The Monk,” and Blumenthal’s 
“ Sunshine and Rain” with telling effect. 

The concert of the month, however, has been that of the 
Metropolitan Liedertafel, which took place in the Melbourne 
Town Hall, on Monday evening the 2lst inst. The hall, which 
seats about 3,000, was crowded to its utmost capacity by a most 
fashionable audience, principally subscribers to this society. The 
first part of the concert was taken up by Mendelssohn’s music to 
Sophocles’ Greek drama, Gidipus at Colonos. The work was 
performed by the Liedertafel Choir, with a complete orchestra, 
double chorus, and eight dramatic readers. The performance of 
the work was a veri‘able triumph, due in no small measure to the 
able conducting of Mr Julius Herz. The second part of the pro- 
gramme commenced with Pratten’s Concertstiick for the flute, 
played by Mr John Radcliff, with orchestral accompaniment, the 
original score being used, of which he possesses the MS. His 
marvellous manipulation of the instrument and his purity of tone 
produced the usual furore of applause. 

After his solo Mr Radcliff again appeared, accompanied by 
Judge Casey, who, as president of the Liedertafel, presented him 
with the badge of the society—a golden lyre—bearing the following 
inscription: “ Presented to John Radcliff, Esq., Prof., R.A.M., 
by the Members of the Metropolitan Liedertafel, on his Election 
as an Honorary Member. Melbourne, 21st July, 1884.” 

The other pieces in the progamme were Liszt’s Piano Concerto 
in E flat, performed by Mdme Elmblad with orchestral accom- 
paniment, by Signor Zelman: Adams’ song, “ The Pilgrim,” sung 
by Mr Armes Beaumont; and “The Carnival of Venice,” sung 
by Mrs Mitchell. The concert terminated with a performance by 
the orchestra of Wagner’s Overture to Tannhduser. The society 
is to be congratulated on giving so excellent a concert in so 
creditable a manner. 

A ladies’ night was given by the Musical Artists’ Society on the 

26th inst. at Café Gunsler, a well selected programme of music 
being performed. Two string quartets, that in F, Op. 18, by 
Beethoven, and that in G, No. 12, by Mozart, were admirably 
rendered, Mr Winn sang Schubert’s “Serenade,” and Mesars 
Lamble and Turner the duet, “Then did no storms,” from 
Purcell’s Yorkshire Feast Sony, Saint-Saéns duet for two pianos 
on a theme from the Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven, was played 
by Messrs Hammond and Alexander. This was not received with 
much favour, the piece being wearisome. 
_ The Melbourne Philharmonic Society are about to perform 
Costa’s Eli for the fifth or sixth time, while the Melbourne 
Liedertafel (a different society to the Metropolitan Liedertafel) 
intend producing Beethoven’s Fidelio with full orchestra. The 
four overtures will all be given. 

Sullivan's H,M.S. Pinafore is being played at the Bijou Theatre, 
but Melbourne people are tired of such pieces, albeit the director 
will shortly produce Falka and Nell Gwynne. In every com- 
munity I suppose comic opera must find some house to fill. 

H.J. 8, 


Melbourne, July 28th, 1884. 








A New Opererra.—-At the New Cross Public Hall, on August 
the 30th, an operetta entitled A Cruise in the Bay of Biscay—libretto 
by Ernest A, Williams, music by A. G. Pritchard—was given for 
the first time, the writer and composer respectively undertaking the 
characters of Don Carlos le Grand nd Sir Harry Stock Broaker ; 
Miss Emily Pritchard appearing as the heroine, Aline ; Miss Beatrice 
Perry as Mrs Darrell ; and Mr John Cross (specially engaged), as the 
Smuggler Captain. The dialogue in parts is very smart, and the 
effective points were thoroughly appreciated by the audience. The 
lyrics are very good, and the music bright and tuneful. A duet for 
soprano and tenor is exceedingly pretty, and there is a very effective 
finale, The operetta was preceded by a concert, the same artists 
appearing, with Mr Alfred Wareham as pianist. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Marcate.—The Raynor entertainment is obtaining more and more 
success at the new Marine Palace, where an excellent orchestra, 
under the energetic direction of the well-known and esteemed 
violinist and musician, Mr Thaddeus Wells, is by no means the least 
attraction. Fine weather has returned ; Margate is full; and to- 
day the ~~ passed off splendidly. That old and highly-deserving 
favourite, Mrs Alfred Mellon, has been playing at the theatre during 
the week, and, as usual, meets with none but admirers. 

Guiascow.—The business at the “Grand” with Mr Sims Reeves has 
been on both occasions of his appearance simply marvellous. Nota 
crevice scarcely even for standing room was to be found, and shortly 
after the doors had been opened on both evenings hundreds were 
seen listlessly returning, unable to find admission. Saturday proved 
a success, from the standpoint of art, as great as that which must 
have been enjoyed from a monetary one, and never could the great 
tenor have had reason to be more assured of the enviable position he 
holds with the public than he had when listening to the plaudits 
attendant on his rendering of ‘‘ My Pretty Jane,” and ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart.” His popularity in these ballads was evidenced by the 
loud and spontaneous applause which greeted the first notes of their 
respective symphonies. 

NorwicuH.—THE MusicaL FestrvaL.—We have been favoured 
with an early copy of the programme of the forthcoming Musical 
Festival. The prices of admission are to be more uniform than at 
previous festivals, the tickets for the morning concerts being one 
guinea and half-a-guinea ; and for the evening concerts 15s,, 10s., 
and 5s., the price for the reserved area and galleries being reduced 
from 10s. 6d. The special cheap admission to the Tuesday evening’s 
concert has been altered, and it remains to be seen whether the 
result will answer the expectations of the committee, who, no 
doubt, have much to contend with, owing to the enormous demands 
of ‘‘ principals ” in the present day, which render musical speculations 
of the magnitude of our festivals extremely risky. Still, with the 
great attractions offered, and the presence of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the prospects of the festival of 
1884 ought to be bright.—Les Cloches de Corneville, M. Planquette’s 
comic opera, has been given at the theatre to very good houses, 
considering the season and the number of times the piece has been 
presented here and elsewhere. It is exceedingly well put on the 
stage; the chorus, especially the females, are attractive and 
admirably dressed, and also sing well, which is better than all. 
There is a good band, conducted by Mr Alexander Mac-Innes, with 
Mr W. E. Tuddenham as leader; and the principal characters are 
filled by Mr Sheil Barry (the original Gaspard), Mr Hogarth (the 
Marquis), Miss Marie Dooval (Germaine), Miss Marion Erle 
(Serpolette), Mr St Just (Grenichau), Mr E. St Alban and Mr Fowler 
Thatcher (the Bailie and Gobo). — Norfolk Chronicle. 

MALvERN.—Mr W. Haynes’ organ recital at the Priory Church 
on Wednesday, September 3rd, consisted of ‘‘ Organ concerto,” 
Maestoso con moto, Allegretto, Allegro (Handel); ‘‘ Adagio can- 
tabile ” (Haydn); ‘‘Cujus Animam” (Rossini) ; ‘‘ Bell offertoire ” 
(Batiste); ‘‘ Aria” (Handel); ‘‘Cantique de Noél” (Adam) ; 
‘* Andante in B flat’? (Mozart); Finale, ‘‘Grand Solemn March” 
(Beethoven). 








M. Ovide Musin, the distinguished violinist, who made a ‘‘ sensa- 
tion” last year in America, returns to the scene of his triumphs to 
fulfil a lucrative engagement in the United States. M. Musin left 
Liverpool yesterday by the S.S. Germania (White Star Line), but 
will return to England next year in time for the musical season, at 
which he will not be the least ‘‘ brilliant star.” 


The New York Key-Note specially informs us that Adelina Patti 
has declared her intention of refusing to fultil her forthcoming en- 
agement at the Paris opera in consequence of the French Courts 
ue postponed their decision in the matter of her application. 
It is certainly a monstrous injustice that the laws | . ag to cases 
of this kind should not be abrogated specially to meet the con- 
venience of the singer in question, and if she persists in her deter- 
mination not to sing in Paris until affairs are adjusted to suit her 
convenience, it is to be feared that the country will be plunged once 
more into the horrors of a revolution. This is a case, indeed, of 
such vast importance that a conference of the European powers 
seems to be an absolute necessity, as the only means of adjusting a 
matter so vitally affecting the interests of the whole civilized world. 
The womanly delicacy of fecling and retiring modesty of the prima 
donna cannot be too highly eulogized, and it is an unspeakable out- 
rage that she should be thwarted in her latest caprice by the unsym- 
pathetic administrators of the law.—(Fudge! Try again, Key-Note 
—Dr Blidge.) 
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WAIFS. 


The Court Theatre re-opens on the 18th. 

Aida has been well received at Pernambuco. 

Gayarre is engaged at the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona, 

Maria Durand has returned from Viarreggio to Florence. 

Mr W. Henry Thomas has returned from his visit to Kent. 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele has proved a success at Buenos Ayres. 

Liszt has written to the Paris Figaro denying his reported blind- 
ness. 

Our Boys has attained a run of 100 nights in its new career at the 
Strand. 

Manzotti’s ballet, Zxcelsior, is to be performed in Havannah and 
Mexico. 

The Teatro Nazionale, Florence, will open this autumn for opera 
and ballet. 

The concerts at the Kursaal, Ostend, have been well attended 
this season. 

Théo and her manager, Mr Maurice Grau, reached New York on 
the 28rd ult. 

The loss on the Chicago Musical Festival was something over 
5,817 dollars. 

Gailhard, the bass, was recently at Luchon, when he sang at a 
private concert. 

Mr Henry Hersee (secretary of the Philharmonic Society) is at 
Westgate-on-Sea. 

Suppé’s Dofia Juanita was played a short time since for the 100th 
time in Valparaiso. 

There is some talk of converting the Metropolitan Operahouse, 
New York, into a bank. 

Maurel, the baritone, is engaged for a few nights next winter at 
the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Alfonso and Ciro Scognamiglio have become managers of the 
Teatro Mercadante, 3 

Wagner’s Family were to attend the second ‘‘ Wagner Cyclus,” at 
the Theatre Royal, Munich. 

Mr Durlacher (late of the Sacred Harmonic Society) has been 
passing a holiday at Margate. 

The project of dedicating one theatre at Madrid exclusively to 
Spanish opera finds favour in that capital. 

The Comedy Theatre re-opened on Saturday evening with Robert 
Planquette’s comic opera, Rip Van Winkle. 

Mr Frank L. Thomas has returned to town from his visits to the 
Isle of Thanet and Horndean (Hampshire), 

The first novelty this season at the Theatre Royal, Munich, will 
be Carl Rheinthaler’s Kdtchen von Heilbronn. 

Carlotta Bessone, a young American lady, has been engaged for a 
considerable period at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

The great Italian tragedian, Tomaso Salvini, is about to pay another 
professional visit to America, and will start on the 25th inst. 

The Strassburgh Choral Society, Concordia, has been dissolved by 
the authorities for taking part in a recent festival at Besancon. 

Betty Frank, for a long time prima donna at the Ducal Theatre, 
Wiesbdaen, has accepted an engagement at the Stadttheater, Riga. 

Benetazzi has completed a two-act libretto, with prologue, Isabella, 
— di Normandia, but it is not yet decided who the composer 
will be. 

During her two months’ holiday, Cerale, premiére danseuse of the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, will be replaced by Limito, an 
Italian artist. 

Mdme Liebhart has returned from her visit to Hartwell Park, and 
her tour in the north of England, and will remain in town for the 
ensuing season. 

Laterna, a Russian lady who sang last season at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, has been engaged by Carvalho for the Paris 
Opéra-Coraique. 

Wilhelm Gerecke, who is to direct the Boston (U.S.) Symphony 
Orchestra next season, has been passing the summer in Styria, 
Austro-Hungary. 

Repetto-Trisolini (soprano) and Sig. Marconi (tenor) are engaged 
to appear for five nights next March in J Puritani at the Teatro 
della Scala, Milan. 

Mr Irving will entertain a large party of friends at s 
Hétel Continental, Regent binat:” tediacanens, meshes 5 ah z 
parture for America, 





A limited liability company has been formed at Prato, Tuscany, to 
secure the production at some leading theatre in Italy of Attilio 
Ciardi’s opera, Ivanhoe. 

A Chicago man says he knows how to play on two cornets at 
once, The neighbours say they don’t object to his knowing how, 
but he had better not try to do it. 

Dr Damrosch has been lately in Berlin and other large musical 
centres of the Fatherland, making engagements for the coming 
German Opera season in New York. 

The Teatro Goldoni, Venice, will, it is said, be opened next carni- 
val for opera buffa, with a repertory including // Matrimonio Segreto, 
Il Barbiere, and Napoli di Carnovale. 

The concerts of the Boston (U. 8.) Handel and Haydn Society for 
the coming season will be at Christmas time, on February 22nd 
(Handel Bi-Centennial), and Easter Sunday. 

Mdme Pappenheim, according to the San Francisco Argonaut, has 
considerably reduced her size by following the system of the German 
doctor who worked such wonders on Bismark’s Fat Boy. 

Wagner's 7'ristan und Isolde, Schuman’s Genoveva, Carl Reinecke’s 
Konig Manfred, and Holstein’s Haideschacht, will be among the 
operas performed this winter at the Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

In order to ensure immunity from fire, the new Grand-Ducal 
Theatre, Schwerin, is being constructed exclusively of wood and 
iron. Two hundred workmen are employed on it night and day. 

Mr Abbey, we believe, contemplates taking another London 
theatre, with a view to the reappearance in London of Mrs Langtry, 
which will probably take place about the middle of next January. 

Johann Strauss will this month conduct at the new Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstiidtisches Theater, Berlin, the three hundredth perform- 
ance of Der lustige Krieg and the four hundredth of Die Fledermaus. 

The Teatro de la Alhambra, Madrid, opened for opera on the Ist 
inst., the work performed on the occasion being Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, with Fausta Compagny as the heroine, and Rubio as Edgardo. 

Mr Marcus Mayer, Mr Irving’s agent in advance in America, 
announces that he has recently made a contract with Miss Florence 
St John for her first appearance in comic opera in America during 
the season of 1885-6. 

Mr George Gear has returned from his tour with Mr and Mrs 
German Reed’s company, during which 24 towns were visited, all 
with great success. The young composer and pianist has now gone 
for a holiday to Ostend and Brussels. 

The preparations for the unveiling of the Bach memorial in 
Sieaenil are being actively pushed forward. The ceremony and 
proceedings connected with it are definitively fixed for the 28th and 
29th inst. (See programme in our last impression.) 

Pencerdd Gwffyn informs us that Mr Walter Bache, who was 
visiting at Schloss Itter on the 4th inst., writes :—‘‘ Liszt, in 
excellent health and spirits, is now on a visit to his friend and 
former pupil, Mdme Sophie Menter, who has a fine mansion in this, 
the most beautiful part of the Tyrol. The celebrated pianist is 
continually playing to us solos of great variety and of extraordinary 
beauty, besides joining Mdme Menter in the performance of pieces 
a quatre mains.” 

Mdme Minnie Hauk, who has not been heard in England these 
last three seasons, will sing in a series of English concerts previous 
to her Continental engagements. The tour, arranged by Mr N. Vert, 
comprises about twenty concerts during November and December, 
with the principal dates as follows :—Oct. 28th, Liverpool; 30th, 
Manchester ; Nov. 10th, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 20th, Brighton ; 26th, 
London (Ballad Concert) ; 28th, Bradford ; Dec. 6th, Manchester ; 
9th, Edinburgh ; 10th, Glasgow. Mdme Minnie Hauk is now at 
Hombourg. 


Mdme Marie Roze and Colonel Henry Mapleson, on a recent 
occasion, were entertained at luncheon on board the Flag-ship Minotaur, 
at Plymouth, by his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
Duke sent his own steam pinnace to convey his visitors to and from 
the ship. They were on board the Minotaur from noon until 3 p.m. 
During luncheon the band of the ship played various selections, and 
Mdme Marie Roze, who had never before seen any of Her Majesty’s 
ships, excepting H.M.S. Pinafore, expressed herself as being 
delighted with her visit. ‘ 

Fres.—The new lessee of the Globe announces that on and after 
this day the system of fees to attendants will be completely 
abolished at his theatre. This small but by no means unimportant 
reform is one which Messrs Hollingshead and Shine were anxious to 
carry out during their tenure of this house, but they were precluded 
from doing so by the terms of a three years’ lease which they held. 
Mr Hawtrey having now obtained a renewal of the lease from the 
superior landlords has been enabled to strike another blow at what 
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has been termed not altogether inappropriately the “‘harpy” system. 
To Mr Hollingshead is undoubtedly due the credit of a reform which 
has now extended to almost all important West-end theatres, as it 
was at the Gaiety that the first serious attempt to get rid of this 
small nuisance was made.- The attempt proved perfectly successful 
once it was found that the management were determined sternly to 
enforce the rule of dismissing any attendants who were found to 
have accepted gratuities even when these were not solicited. The 
following is, we believe, a tolerably complete list of the theatres at 
which fees are now forbidden :—Gaiety, Drury Lane, Haymarket, 
Princess’s, Lyceum, Globe, Prince’s and Court, while at some other 
houses fees have been partially abolished. The immediate loss to 
the lessees in consequence is of course considerable, although there 
is little doubt that they are compensated for their liberality in the 
long run, At an important house like the Gaiety the privilege of 
levying odd sixpences upon playgoers is estimated as being worth to 
a speculator at least £600 a year, while this does not represent the 
total amount of loss, which is nearer £1,000 a year when the salaries 
of the attendants are taken into account.—M., 7’. 


Adbertisenrents, 


Just Published. 


BHW AR = ! 


Part SonG, with 
BARYTONE SOLO. 
Words from the German by LONGFELLOW, 
Music by 
WALTER C. HAY. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte . 


LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. ie OE 
(A Violoncello part to “‘ Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the right-minded, They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”— Morning Post, 


Just Published, 


HISOLDT’S 


NEW 


METHOD ror BEGINNERS on tue PIANOFORTE. 
TEACHING 
TIME, TONE, AND TOUCH. 
. Price 5s, net, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW EDITION. Just Ready, price 5s. 
FETIS’S crresraren Practica Works, 


A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS OF ORCHESTRAS, CHORUS 
‘ MASTERS, and MILITARY BANDMASTERS: 
eing a Methodical Treatise on Harmony, Instrumentation, and Vocal Writi 
and all things relative to the composition, direction, and execution of Music, 
with the Scales, for all the Instruments in Military Bands and Orchestras, &c., 
by F. J. FATIS. Translated from the Original, with additions by” 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
Hs FOOTSTEPS. Song. Words by Mrs Barrerr. Music 


com by Lr 8 ° : 
00., 286, _— } hoow'gg 3 PONTINI. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & 
‘‘ Hearty and effective in style.”—Morning Post. 
“FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
Me HERBERT REEVES’ New Song, Poetry by J. Wxston, 


sung with , 
pt. me Prices success by Mr HERBERT REEVES in the Opera of Guy 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A pretty and unaffected little song, which d i " 
taste and feeling. Compass, E to F, mF he Queen. a 
































GHAPPELL’S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 


Composed or Arranged by [Jrice 


1. Dulcedomum. §.A.T.B. ... po “ Sir G. A, Macfarren Id. 
2. Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. pa a 1d. 
3. The girl I've left behind me, §8.A.T.B. ie os ld. 
4. British Grenadiers. §.A.T.B.  .. 0 0. ee - 2d. 
5. Long live England’s future Queen. §8.A.T.B. oo Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. ... pa ... Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one summer's day, 8.A.T.B. _... eee ne ... Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B. i pee ae on Gounod my 
9. Pe ° 


The Kermesse (Scene f: rom Faust) 
10. Up, quit thy bower. §8.A.T.B 


tes. “. Brinley Richards 4d. 
1l. Maidens, never go a-wooing. §8.8.T.T.B. 


Sir G. A. Macfarren 2d. 


12, Faggot-binders’ Chorus... eae Pass oo og ese sae Gounod 4d, 
13. Sylvan Hours (for six female voices)... a «. Joseph — ps 
< coo ° «ce ... Balfe 4d. 


14, The Gipsy Chorus... ‘ one an ee 
15. Ave Maria... ase vas ons ace one eee -.  Arcadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. §8,A,T.B. pe one Mendelssohn 1d, 
17. England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. ... .. Bir J. Benedict 2d. 
18, The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. rae ose J.L. Hatton 2d, 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T.B. exe eee eee Henry Smart 2d. 


20. Spring’s Return, 8.A.T.B. ST a ” 2d. 
21, Anold Church Song. §8.A.T.B, ... pre pe pus aa 2d, 
22, Sabbath Bells. S.A.T.B. ... ..  .. ae tan pa 2d. 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B.... oe ea on ae ni - 2d, 
24. Cold Autumn wind. 8.A.T.B. eco 2d, 


25. Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. <n Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8.A.A._... ane éoe on os a “a 1d. 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. ... Sir G. 4. Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. §8.A.T.B. . ae Dr Rimbault 2d, 


29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... eos ooo dia Po 1d, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ons on oso on pe ld, 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B._... a see aS <a -. L. de Rille 2d, 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.5.8. ... on pes a . Cherubini 2d, 
33. Weare spirits. 8.8.5. ins pee pe aan Sir G. A, Macfarren 4d, 
34. Market pcan (Masaniello), 8.A.7.B.... aan on pe Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. ... aes %s 1d, 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. ... on oii cal Kiicken 2d, 
37. Eve’s glittering star. S.A.T.B. .., se pas ids pe as 2d, 
38. When first the primrose. S.A.T.B. 2.00 cee ee ee pe 2d. 
39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. ... pe vee “a a ‘a 1d, 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, 8.A.T.B.... ane aie Rossini 4d. 
1, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern a ae eS 
42. Sunof mysoul. 8.A.T.B ... Brinley Richards 2d, 
«.  @.A.Osborne 2d. 


43, "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. 8.A.T.B.... 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. ... ae ea * 
45. O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Mosé in Egitto) ms Rossini 2d. 
46. The Guard onthe Rhine. 8.A.T.B. _... Pee. SirG. A. Macfarren 1d, 


47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B.... ini Se ld. 
48. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 8.A.T.B.  ... G.A. Osborne 2d. 
49. Te Deumin F... oe wee aes oe on ae one Jackson 2d, 
50. Te Deum in F... a re “é oie “ en eu Nares 2d, 
51, Charity (La Carita). 8.8.8. eee “a on pao é Rossini 4d. 


52. Cordelia, A.T.T.B at ce vom ecw = ae ae 


53. Iknow. 8.A.T.B. ... ose AS ese coe tee Walter Hay 2d. 
54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) Jia i A. Randegger 4d. 
55. The Offertory Sentences ... ...  «.. se. | +» Edmund Rogers 4d. 
56. The Red-Cross Knight ad ae ‘a 1 ‘ii ... Dr Calleott 2d. 
57. TheChoughand Crow... se vee vee, Ss eee, «Sit H. R. Bishop 3d. 
58. The‘‘Carnovale” ..._ ... “<0 we << os ans Rossini 2d. 
59. Softly fallsthe moonlight...  ..... |... |... Edmund Rogers 4d. 
60. Air by Himmel (fe Henry Leslie 2d. 


61. Offertory Sentences... ... fe URAL Eig: E. Sauerbrey 42 
62. The Resurrection .. * CO. Villiers Stanford 8d. 


63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Song ... . H.J. Byron and W. M. Luta 44. 
64. The Men of Wales ... ar.” eae oe «.  «» Brinley Richards 46. 
65. Dame Durden... = eee ove eee ‘ed cee pan oar | 
66. A little farm well tilleé oe os ee -. Hook 1d. 
67. There was a simple maiden 80 we Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d, 
68. Fair Hebe ts: ‘sda “as a oes mo te ld, 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair “a ‘ibs <i ” ld. 
70. The jovial Man of Kent... “ we om os ld. 
71. The Oak and the Ash “an tes “s -—~ pet ld 
72. Heart of Oak ... one om one van eee pat ld 
73. Come to the sunset’t: aa we pee «+s W.A. Phillpott 4d, 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. a ve “a - oi W.F. Banks 2d, 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (// Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 

voices pu a a kee 
76. ALoveldyl. S.A.T.B. ...  ... ‘a “a . «E.R. Terry 2d, 


77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B. ... ane ae ‘ia -.J3. Yarwood 2d 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean ... Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
79. Our merry boys at sea ms ..J3. Yarwood = 

3d 


80. Christ is risen (Easter Anthem). 8.A.T.B. .. ne aia Berlioz 

81. When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demonic)... A. Rubinstein q 
82. Hymnof Nature _... aie ee . ee ese «. Beethoven 3d, 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) W. Maynard 4d. 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 2) om 4d. 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... as ne pe Haydn 4d, 


86. A May Carol. 8.8.C. con. ace ... Joseph Sehbeen 4d. 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn. A.T.T.B. Theodor L. Clemens 3d. 
88. Oh, Rest (Velleda) ... ‘ode wis “< de -. ©. H.Lenepveu 4d. 
89. Love reigneth overall. T.T.B.B. ‘a pe <“ OC. G. Elsaisser 6d. 
90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. aaa rier pa P= 

91. The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Carol) Theodor L. Olemens 2d 
92. Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B, pm oo 3d. 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—14 & 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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BOOSEY & COS NEW WORKS. 





Dedicated to BRAHMS. 


SONGS OF OLD IRELAND. 


A Collection of Fifty Irish Melodies, the Words by A. P. Graves, 
the Music arranged by C. Vittrers Stanrorp. Price 5s, ; or in 
cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

PREFACE.—The Fifty Irish Melodies comprised in this collection may be 
described as new to English ears. They have been chosen to represent as far 
as possible the various characteristics of the people from which they have sprung. 
Thus, glimpses into the lives of the Irish peasant, fisherman, and mechanic are 
given, and subjects of the remote past have not been neglected. 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


THE BARITONE ALBUM. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
Containing for each voice, a complete repertoire of the most cele- 
brated Operatic Songs of the last hundred years, including many 
beautiful pieces unknown in this country, indispensable to Students 
and Amateurs of Operatic music. All the Songs are in the original 
keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 


‘*A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





New Edition, much improved. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Edited by Henry Hotes, with numerous Notes and an Appendix 
by the Editor. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Pianoforte Part to the Earlier Exercises in SpoHr’s ScHooL, 
arranged by Henry Hoimes. Price 2s, 6d. 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
Or THE SCIENCE or MUSIC, HARMONY, & COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s, 6d. 


The Musical Standard says :—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
dus that surpass it. Asa guide to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 








Reduced in price. 


NAVA’S BARITONE METHOD. 


Edited and Translated by his Pupil, C. SANTLEy. 
‘The system is admirable in every respect.”—Atheneum, 
Also PANSERON’S METHOD FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO, 


Price 3s. 6d. each, paper covers ; 5s. cloth. 


SHILLING 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Dr. Caticotr’s GRAMMAR OF Music. New Edition. 

Hennina’s First Book FOR THE VIOLIN (a celebrated German 
Method, including 162 Progressive Exercises). 

Dr. Spark’s Hanpy-Book oF CHORAL SINGING (including 156 
Exercises and Part-Songs). 

Boosry’s SHILLING PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Best’s First OrGAN Book. 

SLLIOTT’s NEw Harmonium TorTor. 
EpwarpD Hows it’s V1ioLONCELLO TuToR, 
Case’s Viotin Tutor. New Edition. 
Harron’s Srnerne Turor ror LapDigs, 
Harron’s Srncine Tutor ror MEN. 
Kappry's CLARIONET TUTOR. 

R. 8S. Pratren’s Fiure Turor. 
Sranton Jonrs’ Cornet Tutor, 
Case's ENGLISH CONCERTINA TUTOR. 


MUSIC ror txzs KINDER-GARTEN. 
Upwards of 100 Hymns, Sones, and Games, 
With Full Explanations, for use in the Kinder-Garten and Family. 
2s. 6d., cloth. Tonic Sol-fa edition, 1s. 





By Mount. 

















FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 


GrorcE Fox’s Hamiuton TIGHE ... ae sie we we fe 
Henry Houmes’ Curistmas Day. Words by Keble... . 2/6 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s PRopIGAL Son ww saa ee .. 2/6 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s ON SHORE AND SEA ie av we §=2/6 
F. H. Cowen’s Rose MAIDEN se... ay 3. iok . 2/6 
F. H. Cowen’s Corsair ... vs % Ave s¥ .. 3/6 
F. Howett’s Lanp oF PROMISE ... sue a's se -. 2/6 
F. Howe..’s Sone oF THE MONTHS so... kis oa «. 2/6 
Kaprey’s PER MARE Per TERRAM te Se if w. =3/0 





Price 2s, each, or in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL'S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 
Without Orchestra (Second Series), Arranged by W. T. Best. 


Of these Concertos Dr. BURNEY remarked :—‘‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 








THE CHORAL UNION; 
Containing 40 FAVOURITE PART-SONGS, for Soprano, Contralto, 
Tenor, and Bass. Price 6d. each Voice complete ; or in Full Score, 

with Piano accompaniment, 3s. 6d. 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 
Containing 50 CELEBRATED ANTHEMS. In Numbers, One 
Penny each; or in One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt 

edges, 5s. 


SHILLING 
ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND CANTATAS. 


Hymn oF PRAISE. :; | Mount oF OLIves, 
Haypn’s Impertat Mass. Wacrourais NIGHT. 
Gounon’s St CEcILE. | BEETHOVEN’S Mass In C, 
Mozart’s TwetrrH Mass. AcIs AND GALATEA, 
Rosstni’s StaBat MATER. Mozart's REQUIEM. 
Jopas MAccABAUS, Derrincen TE Deum. 
MESSIAH. | IsRAEL IN Eoypr, 
Bacu’s Passton (Mattuew), 1/6 | THE CREATION. 

Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of Musstan and THE 

CREATION, price 1s. each. 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


Edited by Sir Jutius BENepicr. 
Wesee’s Mass In A. Wesste’s Mass In G, 
"i MIssA DE ANGELIS, 
“Dumont’s Mass. 
In F, Missa In Domrnicts, 
é Missa PRO DEFUNCTIS. 
IN D MINoR. WEsLEY’s GREGORIAN Mass, 


Or bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 


SIXPENNY CHORAL BOOKS. 
Edited by the Rev. C. 8. Berg, 
A GARLAND oF Sones. 48 Pieces. 
''HeE CHILDREN’S CHORAL Book. 44 Pieces, 
THE GOLDEN Harvest. 12 Easy Part Songs, 
Tue CaitpreN’s VocaL Hanpsook. Instructions in Part-Singing 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 


Full Size, bound in cloth. 

















AnpRE's OrGAN Books. 2 Vols. (92 pieces) ... --- each 6/0 
Hessr’s OrGAN Books, 2 Vols. (55 pieces)... «+ each. 6/0 
Smart’s ORGAN Book. 12 pieces ihe oes a » 7/6 
Smart’s ORGAN STUDENT ... ze a. | 


Smart’s PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (50) . ne we 2/6 
Harton’s ORGAN Book. 12 pieces ~ve ot 7/6 


FOR THE ORGAN. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s Lost Cuorp and F, H. Cowen’s Berrer LAND, 
Arranged by Dr. Spark. Price 2s, each. 
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